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Another collection of comment and opinion from 
our readers. Is your letter amongstthis month's 
batch? 

THINGS TO COME 6 

Tony Crawley checks in with all that's new, and 
worth hearing about, on the fantasy film front in his 
regular news column. 
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In this tribute to home-produced shows we 
reappraise some of our classic science fiction series. 



DIANA RIGG 24 

A profile on the attractive actress who gave her 
character M (an) Appeal during her time on The 
Avengers. Plus a checklist of the adventures in 
which she appeared. 



STARBURST REVIEW 
SECTION 38 



Such low-budget American fantasy flicks as The Big 
Meat Eater, Greek Maggot Bingo and The Lift are in 
the critical firing line of Alan Jones this month, plus 
our regular columns on videos and books, John 
Brosnan's It's Only A Movie andVJ Zone by Richard 
Holliss. 



PATRICK MACNEE 12 

An interview with the man who made famous the 
suave, sophisticated John Steed in each season of 
The Avengers, plus an episode checklist. 



DOCTOR WHO: THE NEW 
SEASON 34 

We preview the next John Nathan-Turner produced 
series, which as well as featuring the return of so me 
popular Doctor Who monsters (including Daleks 
and Sea Devils) also marks the departure of Peter 
Davison who makes way for Colin Baker as the new 
Doctor. 



THEPRISONER 18 

The unusual cult series of the sixties, which has 
recently been repeated on Channel 4, is evaluated 
by John Abbott. 



(Doctor's) Note: I he Starburst Data Bank will 
return next month when Dr Sally Gary will, 
once again, delve into herfilm trivia filing 
cabinet to administer the answer treatment to 
reader's queries. So make an appointment by 
sending in a fantasy media related question 
in today. 
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COMPETITION WINNER 

I am writing to thank you for my prize | I 1 

that I won in your recent competition. I^BI I M 

I was very glad to find that I had I f A I § Wf II MkwM I 

actually won something in my life: The J mm. Mm W f J I 

marvellous book, The Steven Spiel- I I f Br I f | 

am a regular reader Starburst 
but please 

tv coverage . . . ^^B ^^B ^^^B 

Anyway, keep up the good work and ^^B ^^B B^BB^^^B^F 

m m t' C omics 

takinq part. Ltd- ' 23 Redan Place, Queensway, 

E.M. Coleman, London W2 4SA. 

Dagenham, 

Essex. 

Glad you liked your prize, E. M. And as 
for the tv coverage, we think you 
should find this issue of Starburst to 
your liking! 

POTPOURRI 

It's marvellous, isn't it? Television 
moguls have at last woken up to the 
existence of fantasy/science fiction/ 
horror enthusiasts. BBC2 gives us The 
TwilightZone, BBC1 offers us a season 
of British horror films - including a few 
notable Amicus productions - and 
Channel Four presents us with The 
Worst of Hollywood. So why am I 
seething with anger as I sit at the 
typewriter keys? 

The answer is simple - all three 
series are on three different channelsaf 
exactly the same time. Okay, to be 
honest, I've had no problems yet as far 
as The Worst of Hollywood is con- 
cerned - here in Wales we get a diffe- 
rent fourth channel (S4C) and the sea- 
son isn't yet being screened - but for 
both BBC channels to screen fantasy- 
related material at exactly the same 
time seems to me to be the height of 

idiocy. I've penned a note on the sub- Es P eciall y for reader Graham P. Williams here's a portrait of his favourite 
ject to the BBC and I Strongly urge other blonde ' Pamela Stephenson, as she appeared in Superman III. 

Starburst readers to do the same. It's actress, well ... I dunno . . . The special had plenty of, together with a wonder- 
too late to do anything about it now but effects were pretty shaky, too. All in all, fully moody title sequence (who else 
it could prevent a similar clash in fu- typical Richard Lester garbage. remembers that roller-coaster ride in 
Richard Holliss' TV Zone article on the deserted funfair?), a good music 
Still on the subject of the BBC, I am Hammer House of Horror was about as soundtrack and imaginative casting - 
reliably informed that Auntie Beeb no interesting as reviewing the contents Dennis Waterman, Michael Gough, 
onger holds the rights to The Outer of someone's dustbin. I can only recall Carol Lynley, Stephanie Powers, David 
Limits. So I suppose that means an one single episode of that series that Hedison and Justine Lord appeared in 
eventual screening on Channel Four, was even remotely good ("The Silent the series. An episode guide would be 
with half the title sequence missing, Scream"). The other episodes were greatly appreciated, Richard, 
commercial breaks and the episodes spoiled by terrible casting (Anna Cal- In conclusion, I have to say how 
beingshown in the wrong order (just der-Marshall, Suzanne Danielle, etc.) intrigued I am by the That's Entertain- 
like The Prisoner, shown out of sequ- and ludicrous scripts. Barbara Keller- ment/Varese Sarabande record offer 
ence because ITC made the episodes mann (in Growing Pains): "Terence currently being advertised by Marvel- 
available to Channel Four in the wrong bought it for you in Harrod's. That is a particularly with the album of The 
or ^ er '- . famous department store in London." Twilight Zone soundtrack. Does this 

A few brief words on Starburst 63 And the classic line in Two Faces Of mean that in due course we may look 
now. I, couldn t agree more with Paul Evil when Anna Calder-Marshall walks forward to original soundtracks from 
Butler s views on Superman III. It was out of a mortuary, having discovered such series as The Outer Limits and the 
awful. I ve detested Richard Pryor for that the mutilated corpse lying on a wonderful Ron Grainer/Albert Elms 
years, and he ruinedthefilm, aided and slab isn't her dead husband after all - soundtrack from The Prisoner ? To the 
abetted by Pamela ( Im No Dumb "Oh," she laughs, "I'm such a silly best of my knowledge, neither sound- 
Blonde ) Stephenson. If that lady billy!". The worst thing about the track has ever been made available 
trunks that by doing impressions of series, for me at least, was a total lack commercially and it would be great if 
Sandra Dickinson and generally bend- of atmosphere - something which someone could put together an album 
ing over and flashing her legs she's Journey To The Unknown (given a of the original music from these series, 
ever 9 °/R§jj£.be taken seriously as an cursory mention in Richard's article) ITC, of course, would probably take a 



lot of convincing but again, perhaps a 
few polite letters to the right people 
would help. As far as The Outer Limits 
music is concerned, I know that Neil 
Norman's Greatest Science Fiction 
Hits No. 1 (Crescendo Records) is said 
to include a faithful version of the 
Dominique Frontiere theme - but an 
original recording would be greatly 
appreciated by many, I'm sure. 

Graham P. Williams, 
Mayhill, 
Swansea. 

VIDEODROME NASTY? 

I'm very pleased to read that Videod- 
rome is finally getting a general release 
in this country this week (third week of 
November), but what a commotion its 
release is causing! This was especially 
noticeable in the fact that the B.B.C. (in 
all their wisdom ! ) cancelled three inter- 
views with the delectable Debbie Harry 
because the producers of the program- 
mes involved found the film to be 
"repulsive", "sick", and "tasteless". I 
can't comment on what the film is like, 
not having seen it yet, but I'm sure that 
Ms Harry isn't any of these things. In 
fact, she seems a very jolly, charming 
lady. 

But I advise people who wish to see 
Videodrome to see it at the cinema if at 
all possible, because I've a horrible 
feeling that as soon as it is released on 
video, some clever MP is going to 
stamp "nasty" all over it and try to get it 
banned as soon as possible. I hope this 
doesn't turn out to be true, but I'm sure 
you all know t he ridiculous state of 
censorship of all horror films on video 
at the moment. Did you know that The 
Bogeyman, Possession, and Lucio Ful- 
ci's Zombie Flesh Eaters are all on a list 
of "obscene" videos! Let's hope the 
situation doesn't get more out of hand 
than it is already. 

Thanks for listening. 

Neil Roberts, 
Caerphilly, 

S. Wales. 

YEAR OF 

DISAPPOINTMENT 

The year is nearly over and films have 
come and gone, so perhaps it's time to 
reflect on what sort of year it's been. 

I don't know about anyone else but 
for me it's been a year of disappoint- 
ments. 

This was the year of the trilogies, 
Jedi, Superman 3, Jaws 3, et al. But 
more importantly this was the year of 
the mega-buck epic. Even more so than 
last year film companies have been 
putting huge amounts of money into 
make-or-break colossus', all hoping for 
an £ T. or Star Wars. But if I was to sum 
the year up, I'd say 1983 was the year 
that fantasy and sf films left a bad taste 
in my mouth. 

Jedi was a huge let-down, Superman 
3 was a damp squib, Something Wick- 
ed was empty and finally proved that 
its impossible to put Bradbury on the 
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screen. I won't even begin to mention 
Octopussy. 

What's left? Space Hunter. Well that 
was all right but with a fourteen million 
dollar price tag it should have been 
way, way better. It almost hurts to go 
on. The Dark Crystal ms an empty bag 
of tricks, Twilight Zone was one and a 
half decent stories and the rest a waste 
of time. In fact, the only gems that 
shine out of this heap of mediocrity are 
Android and Psycho 2, both with de- 
cent scripts and their hearts in the right 
place. 

Imagination is the key word. All 
these films have lacked imagination or 
charm. Production values have taken 
over from decent dialogue and a de- 
cent plot. I love special effects films, 
but frankly I've had it up to here. I want 
my grey matter stimulated, please no 
more hordes of spaceships and mons- 
ters - just good, old-fashioned story 
telling and let the effects take the back- 
seat for once. 




Above: Anthony Perkins as 

Norman Bates in Psycho 2. Below: 
Sean Connery and Charlotte 
Rampling in John Boorman's 
Zardoz. 



The final disappointment of 1983 is 
Blade Runner. Perhaps I should blame 
those who reside at Warner Brothers 
home video. Yes, you've guessed it, 
not content with hacking fifteen mi- 
nutes out of the original cinema re- 
lease, the video folk decided to res- 
tored five or so minutes of footage to 
the U.S. video version but not to the 
British release. Not only that but War- 
ners' policy of home rental means you 
can't even buy it in the shops. But even 
if you could it'd cost somewhere in the 
region of fifty pounds, whereas in the 
U.S. it sells for about twenty pounds. 

If anything has been proved in 1983 
it's the fact that there is an evident lack 
of desire on the parts of studio execu- 
tives to allow any sf or fantasy film a 
modicum of intelligence without mil- 
lions having to be spent on effects. Dan 
O'Bannon's adaptations of two of Phi- 
lip K. Dick's short stories seem to have 
disappeared. Perhaps there weren't 
enough spaceships and aliens in them 



for the studio heads. 

All I ask is this, don't underestimate 
your audience by appealing to the 
lowest common denominators. 

Mark Burman, 
London, 
N13. 

WHITHER ZARDOZ? 

It's astounding . . . Starburst is the best 
magazine of its kind but how can you 
excuse the fact that you have never run 
an article on Zardoz ? 

The public deserves to be told about 
it. 

Roger Mitchell, 
Penarth, 
Wales. 

All right we give in. We can ‘ t excuse our 
callous neglect of Zardoz. But then 
there are a lot of movies that Starburst 
hasn't covered yet. Give us time, we'll 
get to them all eventually. 




The Return of fUCHEDI ^TimQww&Dic^ttoWett 
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1984 - For Real 



About this time last year, I seem to 
recall (who has time to check?) report- 
ing on what should have been 1983-D. 
Didn't really happen, did it? Well, here 
we are in 1984. . . for real! Strange to 
have arried - intact - at this great 
metaphor of a year, to have 1984 di- 
aries (and not Big Brother editions), to 
see 1984 on daily papers, write it on 
letters and cheques ... and yet know 
that when we look at TV, it is not 
looking at us, watching each and every 
movement and possible face-crime or 



Toioy Crowley's 

THINGS 

TO COME 




In 1954 Peter Cushing starred as Winston Smith in the BBC-TV 
production of 1 984 , and this year, not surprisingly, a new cinema version 
of Orwell's classic is planned. 



thought crime . . 

The classic title, originally written 
out in letters not numerals, has been 
hanging around in the world's troubled 
consciousness, forged out of George 
Orwell's tubercular pessimism, since 
he dropped such title notions as The 
Last Man In Europe, 1980 and 1982 
(don't have the same menacing ring, 
do they?) and simply turned around the 
year he was writing, living and close to 
dying in: 1948. 

His classic novel of doom and fore- 
boding about a totalitarian future came 
out with 250,000 copies in June, 1949. 

Orwell was dead seven months lateron 
January 21, 1950 ... by which time 
close on 400,000 copies of the book had 
sold. Since when it's never stopped 
being in print - one American pub- 
lisher has gone through 65 printings. 

As Orwell's most famous work ( Animal 
Farm inevitably rates second), 1984 
has now sold more than 50 million 
copies in 62 languages. 

Although actually arriving here 
tends to take the edge off that most never have been shown," recalls Doublethink . . . even Orwellian) has 
egendarytrtle, a new British movie of Cushing, long been in modern usage, never 

the book is due before the cameras in I have high hopes forthe new cinema mind being a daily fact in Iron Cur- 
March. It should be ready for premiere version. It rests in the safe grasp of the tained territories, 
by September as, probably, the grand team responsible for Another Time, He created the chilling ultimate in 
finale to the great year of Orwell- Another Place- producer Simon Perry totalitarian states - Oceania, constant- 
remembered frenzy of activity (mainly and writer-director Michael Radford, ly at war with Eurasia and Eastasia 
on TV). Now, whether you regard 1984 They've been selected for the (not becausewarkeepsthepopulationsub- 
as , n n Im V '< SCIenCe , ICtl0n ,ltsurewas easy) job by the man who holds all the servient and makes prosperity im- 
in 1949), fantasy-plus or simply an media rights of this timely venture, a possible- and thereby, leisure, above 
anti-Commumsm tract, I feel such Chicago lawyer who has been men- all, personal thought, as well, Oceania 
news deserves pride of place this tioned here before: Marvin Rosen- is ruled - not to say, controlled - by a 
blum. He first optioned the rights three dictator, given the misleading title of 
The new movie /rasto be betterthan years ago from the (now dead) widow Big Brother. But then nothing means 
the last attempt a lukewarm effort of Orwell -Sonia Bronwell, the beauti- what it did anymore in '84. "War Is 
directed in Britain by Michael Ander- f u | literary editor who married the Peace," say Oceania's slogans. "Free- 
s ° n '"a l?.! 5 ! s,ar " n ? Holl V w ooden dying author in a bedside ceremony dom is Slavery," And, perhaps most 
Edmond 0 Brien and Jan Sterling as a three months before he succumbed to familiar of all, bearing in mind govern- 
sop to the American backing involved, tuberculosis, ments' information (or lack of it) in the 

They were supported by a rather bet- Vietnam, Falklands and Grenada incur- 

M ln L? , >. ed9rav a' 1984 - The Book sions, not forgetting Russia and the 

David Kossof, Mervyn Johns and K orean "ignorance Is 

Donald Pleasence). The Orwell Estate, ‘I'm not pleased with it,' Orwell wrote Strength " 
not surprisingly, didn't think much of to his publisher ... "a good idea Everyone in Oceania has a TV set - 
the sadsack movie and successfully ruined." He remained alone in that whichworksbothways.Youwatchit It 
banned any re-issue of it. And anyway, view. If you haven't read it, you should, watches you. Hence, the other famous 
forthe British - or those of a certain age Even if you haven't read it, you've slogan: Big Brother Is Watching You 
- there was one WW only -and that probably used the title to sum up When the book's timid hero thinks' 
was Peter Cushing s remarkable per- feelingsaboutyourboss.yourfamily's "Down with Big Brother'" hehascorm 
formance as Orwell's Winston Smith attitude to late nights out, the govern- milled what's known as a thought- 
herom a BBC-TV production in 1954, ment, the local football manager or crime. To be caught by the spy-screen 
which shook Britain ,n much the same whatever. 1984 has become shorthand making the wrong expression during 
rvas Orson Welless War of the for one kind of oppressive state or some portenous announcement, is a 
Wor/ds .haq^faggered American radio another ... and various of Orwell's face-crime. Such is life circa 1984 
listeners in 1938. People said it should futuristic terminology (Newspeak, Orwell's hero, Winston Smith - one 



of Peter Cushing's finest roles; not 
Edmund O'Brien's best - works at the 
Ministry of Truth. Another misnomer. 
His job is re-writing history. Changing 
yesterday's newspapers to conform 
with today's ideology; and, as happens 
often enough in Russia, simply 
obliterating all mentions of people no 
longer in current or historical favour. 
They just never existed. They become 
non-persons. Smith uses Newspeak, a 
form of English so cut-down to esen- 
tials that it makes unorthodox opinions 
impossible. 

Winston's rebellion is to fall in love- 
sexual desire being banned, unless 
you happen to be one of the state's 
underbelly, the proletariat; or in Orwel- 
lian, the proles. (The race continues via 
artsem, newspeak for artificial insemi- 
nation). Winston and Julie are caught 
by the Thought Police (!) and taken to 
the Ministry of Love (hah!) for brain- 
washing. Main torture there is in Room 
101 - which terrified those viewers in 
1954. 

In Room 101, you face your own 
worst fears (such as watching Edmund 
O'Brien in 19841). In Winston's Case, 
he's scared of rats. As a caged rat is 
shoved at him, he breaks . . . begs for 
the rat to be aimed at his lover. And so, 
he's cured. He's become a good, totally 
subservient, no-questions-asked, no 
thoughtcrimes committed party mem- 
ber. End. 

* Gloomy? Of course it's gloomy! 
Orwell was dying as he wrote it- as, or 
so he said, a satire. As such, it ranks 
with the best of Jonathan Swift 
(Orwell's own favourite book was Gul- 
liver's Travels). However, Orwell, born 
Eric Arthur Blair in Bengal (he chose 
Orwell from the river and George for 
sheer ordinariness) felt his book was 
misunderstood. It was never an attack 
on British Socialism (then in power) 
but of the kind of perversions liable in a 
centralised economy, as was happen- 
ing in Communist and Fascist nations. 

"I do not believe," said Orwell, "that 
the kind of society I describe necessari- 
ly will arrive, but I believe . . . that 
something resembling it could arrive." 

He also said something else well 
worth remembering in this, his year. "If 
liberty means anything at all, it means 
the right to tell people what they do not 
want to hear." As I say, read the book- 
then, see the film. It should be difficult 
to top it as the literal frightener of the 
year. 

(For John Bros nan's thoughts on the 
arrival of 1984, turn to page 43 in this 
issue - Editor.) 



Thought-Crimes! 

And now here's a real, 100% genuine, 
7954-style thought-crime . . . That 
alleged film-maker from Spain, Juan 
Piquer has announced. five new films. 
I've never forgiven Piquer for a really 
rotten superhero movie cashing in on 
Supie some years back and called Cap- 
tain Electric (aka, Supersonic Man). 
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y/ears of planning it looks as though this film will eventually be 
made, with stop-motion effects by David Allen. 



3elieve me, there is not juan worse 
film-maker around than this Juan; he 
makes that other Spanish "film- 
maker", Jacinto Molina (aka, Paul Nas- 
chy), seem a genius in comparison. 

Well, in shooting order, Piquer's line- 
up is: Phenomena, maybe with Peter 
Cushing, although having suffered Pi- 
quer once must have been enough of a 
real Winston Smith trip for Peter; Black 
Angel; The Curse ofthePharoahs (may 
it fall on his head); Durne Empire (how 
close to Dune can you get and stay out 
of court?); and last and definitely least 
(budget-wise anyway; just, in fact, like 
last time), the threatened return of . . . 
Captain Electric and The Spider 
Woman. Maybe Marvel Comics can put 
the block on that one . . . please! 

The safest prophecy I can make for 
the year is that none of these films will 
be any good - not even in Newspeak 
reviews. 

Sign Of The Times? 

Whether it's because we've caught up 
with the fantasy-year of 1984 or not, I 
notice than in Embassy Pictures huge 
21 -film programme (of Bertolucci's 
Red Harvest, A Chorus Line, The FBI 
Story (again!) and bio-pics of Legs 
Diamond, photographer Robert Capa 
and a meeting of Tom Mix and Pancho 
Villa) there is not one sf subject to be 
found. Oh, they've signed up some of 
our directors - Richard Marquand for 
The Capa Story, John Boorman for 
Emerald Forest, Robert Wise for Death 
in the Desert - but the nearest any of 
the Embassy projects get to even fan- 
tasy is in Heaven Sent, a kind of updat- 
ing of Peter Ustinov's Vice-Versa 
(1947), in which a youth time-slips back 
into the youth of his parents. Herb Ross 
is handling that one. You know him . . . 
the well known fantasy director of such 
films as The Goodbye Girl, Nijinsky 
and, well, all right, Herb also made Play 
It Again, Sam and The Seven Per Cent 
Solution. 

E.T. II 

More cheering news for the unfolding 
year of Newspeak. . . Steven Spielberg 
is, apparently, eager to start making 
E.T.II this year, after all. For release in 
the summer of '85, that means. He also 
wants to make the movie over here at 
Elstree studios. At least, that's one 
whisper I hear. Doesn't matter where 
he goes, the poor guy is not going to 
have much peace and quiet whenever 
he shoots it. 

E.T. Ill 

Meanwhile, the West Germans are 
bending over backwards to match the 
Spielberg magic touch of blending sci- 
ence fantasy and kids -with The Never 
Ending Story and the upcoming Momo 
venture. Add one more. Producer 
Frank Seitz has latched on to a Henry 
Winterfeld book which Seitz claims is a 
novel which inspired 40% of E.T. (and 
haven't we heard that before). The 



title? The Girl Who Fell From The Sky. 
Sounds like the other 60% could be 
fun! 

Dick Docked 

John Landis was going to make it. 
Warren Beatty got interested, when 
Landis left, Walter Hill stepped in - and 
the Beatty talks went on. Then, Beatty 
stepped out of the action - as he keeps 
on doing of late (Michael Keefe has just 
replaced him in The Slugger's Wife). 
Now, Hill and his team have split. And 
that seemed to be the end of the big, 
bravura Dick Tracy film . . . until the 
united powers that be at Universal and 
Paramount went script and cap in hand 
to My Favourite Year's director, ex- 
actor Richard Benjamin. The problem, I 
gather, is more than just two-way 
wrist-watch radios. 

Hercules II 

While giggling through Hercules at the 
recent Brussels fantasy fest, I won- 
dered whatever happened to the 
second Luigi Cozzi-Lou Ferrigno-Sybil 
Danning exploit, Hercules and The 
Seven Magnificent Gladiators. They 
were filmed back-to-back in the sum- 
mer of '82, so if one's out, where's 
t'other? 

In immense trouble, I later found out 
in Paris. In fact, it doesn't exist any- 
more. It's become (or becoming, with a 
lot of French toil) Hercules II, in a 
criss-cross of footage from both films. 
The trouble came in the ineffective 



effects of Cozzi's one-time close chum, 
Armando Valcauda. One could say the 
same for the trouble in the first en- 
deavour. At Brussels, I saw Brazilian 
effects that were superior to his work. 
But then, Valcauda is to SPFX what 
Cozzi is to directing. 

As the movie could never be re- 
leased with such bad effects, Cozzi 
called up a young French film-maker, 
whose shorts had impressed him, and 
asked him to bail out the film. Jean- 
Manuel Costa and his brother, Alain, 
are now rotoscoping and stop- 
motioning like mad in Paris and 
rushing finished scenes back to Rome 
twice a month. The work could take 
them until April. Well, it ain't easy, 
attempting to provide effects - particu- 
larly, stop-motion modelwork - for 
sequences shot two years ago without 
enough thoughtto future effects, never 
mind being shot without recourse to 
the guys now doing those effects. 

Actually, I do hear tell that Cozzi 
wanted Costa working on the first film. 
Luigi called a certain fantasy magazine 
editor in Paris for Jean-Manuel's num- 
ber. . . and was shunted off to a com- 
pany the said editor had a finger or two 
in, instead. (Imagine that happening at 
Starburst!). The Costas are pals of 
mine and another French SPFX mate, 
Pascal Pinteau (Trumbulls' interviewer 
in SB 66), has joined them, as usual. He 
created a disfigured head for some 
poor actress who gets all fired up about 
her part in a flaming scene. No truth in 
the rumour that Pascal modelled his 
head upon that of a certain fantasy 



magazine editor in town . . . 

The names of these Freeh effects 
wizards may well be new to you. Not 
my fault! I've written about their stun- 
ning featurette work and Alan is await- 
ing room for the articles. Maybe now 
that Jean-Manuel, Alain and Pascal 
have moved from shorts to Cannon's 
long-johns, could save Cannon's 
bacon and win extra work because of it, 
he'll find the space - hope so. They're 
good guys and about the only SPFX 
specialists in France. Besides, we don't 
want French fantasy mag editors infer- 
ring bad things about British Fantasy 
mag editors. 

One Man Band 

Not so sure what's happened to direc- 
tor Charles Band's plans for his seg- 
mented thriller, Journeys Through The 
Dark Zone, which I reported on from 
Cannes last year ... I do hope to have 
some news on that next month. Mean- 
while, Charlie is off and running with 
his Metalstorm star, Jeffrey Byron, in 
Ragewar- yet another of Band's two- 
words-in-one titles. Oh, it has a subtitle 
too: The Challenges of Exca I ibrate . . . 
so there! Handsome Jeff is the hero, to 
be sure, with Richard Moll on the side 
of the demons ... and some actor 
known as W.A.S.P. As per usual for 
Band, Mac Ahlberg is the cinemato- 
grapher, with Doug White in charge of 
the special make-up effects. Script, by 
the way, is by one Alan Actor ... I know 
his sister. Audrey Actress. 

3D-KHI 

About a month after it started ragewar- 
ring, Charlie Band's Empire Interna- 
tional combine started rolling with the 
long-announced Swordkill ice-bound 
fantasy. That's the one in which a 
samurai warrior is de-frosted after 300 
years in some Arctic fridge. J. Larry 
Carroll is helming this one, with 
Mac Ahlberg again on camera - but it's 
no longer in 3-D, I notice. So much for 
Charlie's high praise of his own 3-D 
system last May. Seems the old tri-di 
bubble has burst . . . until Spielberg 
and Scorsese show how to use it, 
perhaps, in Little Shop of Horrors? 

Prime Evil? 

And the next biggie from Band and Co 
will be The Primevals from an original 
story and with, naturally, all special 
visual effects, by David Allen. From the 
information so far given out (not much, 
I assure you), this looks like a re-run of 
Swordkill except it's a veritable King 
Kong coming out of the freezer on 
some far distant planet. David Allen, of 
course, is a past master of stop-motion 
monsters - and he'll be co-directing 
these ones with Charlie. 

Maybe that's what happened to Dark 
Zone. Band, you might recall, wanted 
seven different effects aces working on 
the varying segments of that project. 
Seems they all came up vyrtftfaeas for 
complete features instead . . . 
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Tokiij Crawler's 

THINGS 

TO CONE 



Except, hes rigged his home into O'Bannon's Return of the Dead. It's clever (and presumably, union mem- 
something of a Ghost Train ride, scar- Dan's first big feature and if this one ber?) editor who pieced together the 
ing the hell out of the kids - and goeswrong,hereallycannotblamethe compilation of imported videos' nas- 
doubtless, some of the audience. Last director when the movie opens in July, tiest moments to shock MPs and the 
knock on the front door, though, came Shooting started on November 21 1983 like with. And if, indeed, due payment 
from a ghostly witch figure (Frances and, as with all our friends, we wish was made to the owners of these films 
Dan-the-man lotsa luck. (Just remem- for infringing, one might say, pirating 
ber to send us the stills, okay Dan?) their footage. 



Who's Zoo? 

From the galaxies, yes, but not from 
frozen wastes, comes the various en- 
dangered species of outer-space crea- 
tures inZoo Ship. All goes well with the 
collection of such alien animals in 
Richard Shorr's new movie until, well, 
you're ahead of me, right . . .? One of 
the ships crashes on Earth and spills its 
frightening cargo. How did Charlie 
Band let this one get away . . .? 

Director Shorr, his editor wife 
Catherine and effects-man Sydney 
Dutton created this yarn. Brian Penikas 
is in charge of the prosthetics but when 
it comes to creating such inter-galactic 
zoological creatures - in a film expen- 
sive enough to star James Whitmore, 
Craig (Ghost Story) Wasson and Roddy 
McDowell - who else would be in 
charge but the legendary Jim Dan- 
forth. 

McMemo 

From Tony to His Editorship: Yourfave 
rave, the one, the only P.J. Soles, has 
completed a new down-under shocker 
from Long Weekend's director, Colin 
Eggleston. Innocent Prey, they call it. 
Also in the otherwise Aussie cast is 
Psycho's dectective, Martin Balsam. 
(And the girl you always muddle P.J. 
with, Jamie Lee Curtis, says she's "a 
maverick, crazy, alcoholic gentleman's 
daughter who takes over a demolition 
derby" in Grandview U.S.A. from Ran- 
dal Kleiser). 

(And all this 'cos I once miscaptioned 
P.J. Soles as Jamie Lee way back in 
Starburst 20 or thereabouts - Editor.) 

Romero Treat 

Moving into Carpenter country, 
George Romero pulled off a delightful 
Halloween TV-special in America cal- 
led Trick Or Treat. Actually, it should 
have been titled A Halloween Tale, as 
George's script was warmed-over 
Dickens about a Scrooge-type getting 
his come-uppance at the old witching 
hour . . . 

As mentioned here before, the film 
was a half-hour pilot for a series 
Romero is planning to kick off later this 
autumn under the umbrella handle of 
Tales From TheDarkside. Stateside TV 
critics warmly received the pilot in 
terms not normally used for such test 
ventures. Just the right mix of the old 
Hitchcock and Twilight Zone shows 
was the general opinion. 

Barnard Hughes played the meanie- 
inviting kids into his house on Hallo- 



Chaney) and Mr Gideon Hackles, he of 
the line "never listen to your heart . . . 
nothing is as powerful as money," was 
soon having his hackles raised. 

Director of the piece - come on 
Aunty or Channel Four, snap it up! - 
was actor Bob Balaban, Truffant's 
translator in Close Encounters and Bill 



The Late Umberto 



Like my fellow Starburst-ers, I'm 
neither for nor against the kind of sick 
schlock that has all these righteous folk 
in such a tizzy. I'm more in favour of 
that which they, apparently, are not. 
And that's a little something called 



Also cashing in on all the Fox/Romero 
headlines in Umberto Lenzi's Night- 
mare C/Yy (1980), a Spanish-ltalian hor- 
Hurt's scientific partner in Altered ror, picked up by something called 21st personal liberty. . . freedom'onheTn'dr- 
States. He's learned well from the likes [! en,ur '' Distribution in the United vidua | , wondep for instancei wbat 
of Spielberg and Ken Russell, has Bob. S tates and rapidly re-titled City of the some of our MPs migbt make of a 
Asthefirst director hired by Romero in MlkmgDead. . .which makes itsound video-compilation being made of all 
his producer guise, Bob should be llke Luxembourg I, France, Italy, Bel- their broken promises, gaffes (not to 
odds on for one of George's movie n, " m 
productions this year, like The Sister- 
hood, Mayday, The Match or even 
Creepshow II. 

Paul-ez Francais? 

The French film combine which back- 
ed, for example, the new movie of the 
country's most popular star, Yves 
Montand, is now tending the latest 
work of Paul Morrissey-the director of 
Andy Warhol's Dracula and Franken- 
stein capers. At times, he's the most 
innovative or boring film-maker 
around, but certainly the wittiest inter- 
view on the block. Paul's futuristic 
project is Alphabet City which will have 
Mrs Whitehouse and the other anti- 
nasties up in arms before you know it. 

How's that Paul? "In Alphabet City," he 
says, "if you are fourteen ... you can 

kill who you want ..." Clockwork Man- There's a quite extraordinary state of 
darines perhaps? Despite the budget of affairs happening to WarGames on 



gium, Holland or West Germany after a memion downfi bt :ies , made 
v,s,tation by English football fans. The speechesoverthelastcoupleofyears. 
Mrs rema ed the same as before " Bu ,,",hey'dstutter,"thesescenesare 
(Hugo Stiglitz, Laura Trotter and Mel „ f » 

Ferrer) and the plot still meanders Exactly 
between China Syndrome and any of A more censorship b thi or 
Romeros zombie pieces. Makes me other government , has be , h [ 
wonder what the re-titlmg crowd can 0tb J ise _ th „ .. authorities , and 9 the 
come up with next . . . The Sunning, se „ inted watcb . do s wjll se | ect 
Jumping And Standing Still Dead? wbat fi|ms Tv sh J s ) record 
No, more ke another 1980 slice of aibums newspapers . . . magazjnes , 
Lenzi originally known as Cannibal Fer- dammit . . . we have access t0 H 



rox and now is U.S. cinemas, and so I 
understand, on U.K. video-nasties, as 
Make Them Die Slowly. By any stan- 
dard's 'tis a gruesome piece as 
apparently separate stories afoot in ^ ma V rest st ^* at ® ' n cinema's 
Columbia and New York merge or lop ten but Raiders of the Lost Ark is 



End of speech. (Excuse me). 

Vid-Bestles 



otherwise collide head-on. 

Vid-Goodies 



now the No 1 bestest-selling video- 
cassette of all. In a business where 
25,000 sales equals a gold cassette (it's 
the money not the units that has to add 
up to a million), and where the pre- 
vious best-sellers ( Jane Fonda's Work- 



francs, shooting is in action now in cassette in America. Vid-companies, as out and the movie version, Flash- 



New York. 



we all know from the hype, work hard 
and spend a lot of money in buying 
exclusive video rights to films. Some- 
how, WarGames is available - over 



dance ) racked up sales of around 
200,000, Indy's 420,000 copies is de- 
vastating. It helped a lot that Indy was 
on one label and sold at Paramount's 



Dungeon Doings 

British writer Tony Sheer has won New 
Line Cinema Corporation's biggest 
budget for his sf script, The Road of the 
Dungeon Master. New Line, which re- 
leased Xtro in America, has reserved 
$8 million for the movie to be shot in 
Europe from April - with James Glick- 
enhaus helming. 

New Name Dept 

Italy's Lucio Fulci - now shooting Mur- 
der Rock- has a new monicker on the 
English lingo prints of his Seven Doors 
of Death movie. The credit reads: 

Directed by Louis Fuller. But then the 
film also carries a 1986 copyright 
according to the Latin numerals. In 
such circumstances, David Warbeck yonder - on three different labels. The tried and tested cheaper price structure 
must be relieved he's not billed as tangle is explained by the simple fact - w ^' ch tends to please fans, rather 
Daddy Warbucks. that some rights were sold before the than confuse them. 

It's much the same story from Bri- 
tain, where orders for the first Indy 
venture (which, very cleverly, has a 
preview for the next, Temple of Doom, 
tacked on the end of it) has outsold 
anything else on the market, three to 
five-fold. 

Having tested the market with a low- 
er price for Officer And A Gentleman 
(selling for five cents under $40 instead 







film's MGM backers became MGM/UA. 
Dead S Living I gather the same fate will befall Octo- 

n . x r .. I . . pussy- as if anyone would want to buy 

Producer Tom Fox has got his publicity Vijay Amritraj's screen debut! 

- and lost his director. So he's thrown 
in the towel and what would have been Vid-NdStieS 
Tobe Hooper's Return of the Living 
ween and telling them of they could Dead - until George Romero yelled, While touching, with the proverbial 
locate hissbag of lOU's their families' remarkably politely, foul! - has now ten-foot pole, the video-nasties sub- 
debts would be wiped of the slate, promoted its scripter and become Dan ject, I'd like to know the identity of the 
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of the regular five cents under $60 or ForSpock- on October 21, since when 
$70), Paramount did the same with Star the film has been in the hands, hearts 
Trek II and Flashdance. We owe the and minds of I.L.M. . . Cannon's Golan 
combine our thanks, as other com- and Globus aren't the only Israeli film- 
panies are now forced to follow suit, makers around. Rolls Films' Israel 
Over Christmas, over yonder, you Ringel is preparing a fantasy thriller, 
could buy the entire Jaws trilogy on Eagle Over The Dead Sea. He calls it a 
tape for as much as such dross as Jaws of the skies. 

Space Hunter and Yor. Cor! It'stheonly 

way the vid-tycoons can win over the FdHx'S FdthOt 

fans who, naturally, prefer to rent films 

than buy 'em. These days, video shops Old age and a heart attack robbed us of 
rent about a hundred cassettes for another pioneer animator late last year 



every one sold. Lower the price, and 
we'll all buy, right? 

Where There's Ferrer . . . 

While Mel Ferrer, at 66 , must still be 
wondering, on his Falcon Crest soapy 
set, what on earth he was doing in the 
above-mentioned Walking Dead film - 
Jose Ferrer, at 71 and no relation, must 
feel the same about another 1980 hor- 
rorshow finally escaping. . . This is 



with the death of Otto Messmer. He 
was the father of Felix the Cat, probably 
the screen's first international (and 
E.T.- style merchandising) hero. Pause 
for readers' outcry . . . okay, you 
finished now? Yes, yes, I know most 
reference books (even the usually reli- 
able Ephraim Katz tome) will tell you 
that Felix was Pat Sullivan's creation. 
Well, the books are wrong! 

Otto Messmer, born as he died (aged 
91) in New Jersey, dreamt up the fun 



Jackie Kongs The Being (ex-Easter f e |j ne j n ig^ w ^ en wor kj n g f 0 r the 
Sunday), produced by ex-porno-maker A US t r alian-born New York producer, 



Bill Osco, and featuring Space 1999's 
Martin Landau, Dorothy (Peyton Place) 
Malone and Ruth (Laugh-In) Buzzi. The 
buzz being (supposedly) that such 



Pat Sullivan. Otto simply signed his 
work in the boss', or indeed, the stu- 
dio's name. His Felix kept on walking 
tall (winning praise from such intellec- 



(momentary) names might help seal tuals as Aldous Huxley) until the arrival 
the gaping holes in the credibility de- 0 f a certain mouse and sound. Even 
partment. (They never do, of course). ^en, Q tt0 ( w h 0 'd started out in movies 
As title suggests, this is one of those as a p a j n t er 0 f scenery) brought his 
mutant monster movies. Very little of indestructible cat back as a newspaper 
the creature gets to be seen. Or of the strjp jn 192 4-and drew him, daily, for 
film, for that matter. Its greatest asset the next 2 7 y earSi That's a str j p re cord 
is its uncommon brevity - just 79 b ea ten only by Snoopy and Co. Felix is 
alive still - in some 16 hours of videos 
being made by Alan Enterprises of Los 
Angeles for 1 5 countries, including the 
Intervision label in Britain. 

There is something mighty wrong 
with the film world, though, when one 
has to wait for an artist's death to put 
the record straight. I trust the next 
editions of Katz's movie encyclopaedia 
- and obviously, the more faulty Hal- 
liwell's Filmgoers' Companion - will 
note my comments and find room to 



minutes. 

Oh yes, it also features the first dou- 
ble-X actor I've heard of. This is a fella 
by the name, no kidding, of Rexx Col- 
trane. 

Flashprances 

Did you know that the Connery-Bond 
title singer, Lani Hall, is Mrs Herb 
Alport? You did. Well, I didn't ... Big 
Richard Keil, not seen much since he 
left Bondanzas with Moonraker, is 



its release (maybe they're waiting for 
Temple of Doom to make her a star). 
Our cuddley Dud needs a hit again, of 
course, so no wonder he's working 
with Eddie. Everyone's trying to, in- 
cluding Sylvester Stallone in Eddie's 
next outing. The comedy, produced by 
Gloria, by the way, is being shot in Los 
Angeles and Israel. 

Regular As. . . 

Well, almost as regular as Christmas, 
John Carpenter's long-promised (even 
longer written) Western, El Diablo, 
shows up yet again on the new year's 
schedules from Thorn-EMI. I should 
think it's a case of this year, now or 
never. 

Oh yeah, and sorry to have to tell you 
this, but one other 1 984treat(?) isgoing 
to be . . . Friday The 13th Part 4. Col- 
lapse of columnist . . .! 

Black Is. . .Alien? 

Black actors are few in space films. Billy 
Dee Williams, of course, and Richard 
Pryor, though it's best to forget his 
muscling into Superman III. But 
where's the first black star role? In 
Sinatra's old birthplace of Hoboken, 
New Jersey, in fact. His name is Joe 
Morton. He's a New York soap actor, 
like Chris Reeve before him. And he's 
the mute alien in a fun sf film called, 
well what else but ... The Brother 
From Another Planet. It was made for a 
paltry $350,000. Or about one-hundred 
times less than a Supie movie. 

Sounds too quirky . . . cheap? Forget 
it! The movie is written and directed by 
John Sayles - the super-talented 
Hobokenian who subsidises his stun- 
ning independent movies (like Lianna) 



by scripting such films as Piranha, 
Alligator, The Howling, Battle Beyond 
The Stars. And it was Sayles, of course, 
that Spielberg turned to for the Night 
Skies scenario which eventually trans- 
formed (via John's final scenes) into 
E.T. John is the brightest scripter 
around. Yes, even better than Larry 
Kasdan. After all, Larry's new hit, The 
Big Chill is, after all, something of a 
re-make of John's first home-made hit, 
The Return of the Secaucus Seven. 
And I wouldn't be suprised to see Eddie 
Murphy making a re-run of The Brother 
From Another Planet by this time next 
year! 

Until now, John has written fantasy 
and directed reality. He once explained 
this Jekyll and Hyde side by telling me, 
"I was lucky being able to write these 
movies and not direct them. I got the 
most fun which is writing the scripts. I 
didn't have to deal with the negative 
aspects - the little budget and time 
they had. Directing movies ideally 
takes a year out of your life . . . writing 
takes three or four weeks." 

He directed his first fantasy, acts in it 
as well (as in Lianna, etc) and in fact, 
paid for it out of his own pocket, while 
biding time to raise the $ 2 m he needs 
for his dream movie, Matewan, a 1 920s 
union drama - far removed in depth 
and history from this tale of a black E.T. 
slave, fleeing his planet, crashing his 
rocket on Ellis Island and getting in- 
volved in Harlem's drug world. I could 
go on and on about John - who looks 
like a Clint Eastwood clone- but I know 
Alan Jones caught up with him more 
recently than me. Watch out for Mr 
Jones' interview with Sayles, coming 
soon to a Starburst near you! 



shooting (literally) some gangster honour ^nd a | ter ^ e ‘ r erroneous 
comedy called The Racketeers 
Psycho IT s cute Meg Tilley (much bet- 



ter in The Big Chill; but then isn't 



guff about Pat Sullivan. 

Quote Of The Month 



everyone?) headlines Impulse in San commenting, I presume, more on his 
Francisco. . . Paul Bartel s newie is/Vof f ht tQ p eat deafness and therefore 
For Publication, but his cast is - Mrs S p eech j n orc j er t0 have as much dia- 
DePalma aka, Nancy Allen and that | Q as everyone e | se j n his Trauma 
American Werewolf, David Naught- centre tv series (and not, on his Italian 
on. . . Move over Arnold, Lou and yes, t hud'n' blunder Hercules movies?) Lou 
you too, Sylvester. Australian p err| g no declares: "We're all hand- 
heavyweight Anthony Hamilton has icap ped - some more noticeably than 
won the male lead in the Samson and Qthers „ 

Delilah re-tread . . . Sybil Danning is 

Playing With Fire with Eric Brown get- Old Pals' Act 

ting singed. Lucky him . . . Christopher 

Lee introing a new series from Britan- George Lucas pals, Willard Huyck and 
nic TV at Pinewood, Archives of Evil . . . Gloria Katz - the American Grafitti and 
Sigourney Weaver trying comedy with Raiders II scripters - have won funds 
Dan Akyroyd and Bill Murray as Ghost from the Raiders' backers, Paramount, 
Busters ... Simon MacCorkindale's fortheir new movie. Willard is directing 
Manimal tv show being rested, this one, flest Defence, which matches 
although doing fair enough in the rat- Dudley Moore and the '83 find, Eddie 
ings game . . . Murphy with Indiana Jones' latest girl- 

Leonard Nimoy finished shooting Star friend, Kate Capshaw. Kate's previous 
Trek III - oh, all right then, The Search fantasy, Dreamscape, is still awaiting 



Facing page: WarGames, the film that is available on video < on three 
different labels! Above: Richard Pryor horsing around in Superman III. 




GRAND EX-RENTAL VIDEO TAPE SALE. 



ADD £1.50 TO THE SALE PRICES FOR POSTAGE AND PACKING. 



LAST CHASE (V&B) 

THE ISLAND (V&B) 

9 LIVES OF FRITZ THE CAT 



CARNAL GAMES (V) 
BUTTERFLY (V) 

MASH'D (V&B) 
SENSATIONS (V&B) 
BOOMTOWN RATES (V) 
STAMPING GROUND (V) 
BLONDIE (V) 

TOYAH (V) 

URGH! A MUSIC WAR (V) 
HUMAN LEAGUE (V) 

BEAT (V) 

PIL(V) 

OTHERSIDE OF MADNESS 

KlORE THAN SISTER (B) 
DEBBIE DOES DALLAS (B) 
PLANET OF THE APES (B) 
BREAKIND AWAY (B) 
TURNING POINT (B) 

ALINE (B) 

BATTLE FOR THE PLANET 
OF THE APES (B) 

BUTCH & SUNDANCE: 
EARLY DAYS (B) 

ONION FIELD (B) 

END OF AUGUST (B) 

BBC FAVOURITES (B) 
WICKERMAN (B) 

TOMMY (B) 

STARDUST (B) 

FORBIDDEN PLANET (B) 
TRAILER EPICS (V) 

MAD FOXES (V) 

JULIA (V) 

VALACHI PAPERS (V) 

PELE (V) 

DRIVER (V&B) 

MAN WHO HAUNTED 
HIMSELF (V) 

ORCA (V&B) 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
(V) 

WILLO THE WISP 2 (V) 
AWAKENING (V) 



CARRY ON CLEO (V) 

RED ARROWS (V) 

BREAKER MORANT (V&B) 
WHITE BUFFALO (V&B) 
CONFESSIONAL MURDERS 

Saturn 3(B) 

CAPRICORN ONE (B) 
CASSANDRA CROSSING (B) 
RICH & FAMOUS (B) 

ICE STATION ZEBRA (B) 
HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT (B) 
ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU 

Montenegro (B) 

LOVING COUPLES (B) 
LOOKING FOR MR. 
GOODBAR (B) 

AIRPORT 77 (B) 

PLAYERS (B) 

JAWS (B) 

BIG RED ONE (B) 

WILLIE & PHIL (B) 

ANGIE BABY (V) 

FORMULA (V&B) 

RICH & FAMOUS (V) 

MOVIE 1 (V) 

MOVIE 2 (V) 

MOVIE 3 (V) 

QUINTET (V) 

MAKING LOVE (V) 

GREAT MUPPET CAPER (V) 
BARBARIAN WOMAN (V) 
MONSTER CLUB (V) 

NORMA RAE (V) 

PANIC IN NEEDLE PARK (V) 
ELECTRIC HORSEMAN (V) 
ORDINARY PEOPLE (V&B) 
PRETTY BABY (V&B) 
SHOGUN ASSASSIN (V&B) 
NIGHT KILL (V) 

£9-95 



A BOY NAMED CHARLIE 
BROWN (V&B) 

NOSFERATU THE 
VAMPYRE (V) 

BEYOND THE LIVING DEAD 



GREEN ICE (V&B) 
BRUBAKER (V) 

MURDER BY DECREE (V) 
STARCRASH (V&B) 



ARK (V&B) 

TEXAS CHAINSAW (V&B) 
CROSS OF IRON (V&B) 
WARLORDS OF ATLANTIS 



9th CONFIGURATION (V&B) 
INSEMINOID (B) 

GRISLY (V) 



NEWMAN NUMAN (V) 
WHOOPS APOCALYPSE (V) 
EATING RAOUL (V) 

£14.95 

THUNDERBIRDS IN OUTER 
SPACE (V) 

Q THE WINGED SERPENT 



HE KNOWS YOU’RE ALONE 
(V&B) 

THE MAN WHO FELL TO 
EARTH (V) 

DEERHI INTER (V) 

DEATH VENGEANCE (V) 
SILENT FLUTE (V) 

WAY OF THE DRAGON 
(V&B) 

WHEN A STRANGER 
CALLS (V&B) 



THUNDERBIRDS TO THE 
RESCUE (V) 

STAR WARS (B) 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO ME 
(V&B) 

THE EMPATH AND MIRI 
(V&B) 

THE EXTERMINATOR (B) 
POSSESSION (V) 

INCUBUS (V&B) 

BRIMSTONE AND TREACLE 
(V&B) 

PHANTASM (V) 

THE FOG (V&B) 



THE CHANGELING (V&B) 
ZOMBIE HOLOCAUST (V) 
48 HOURS (V) 



XTRO (V) 

AMERICAN WEREWOLF (V) 
ANDROID (B) 

THE FURY (V&B) 

QUEST FOR FIRE (V&B) 



VhE BIRD WITH THE 
CRYSTAL PLUMAGE (V) 
EVILSPEAK (V) 
ROSEMARY'S KILLER (V) 
THE HUNGER (V) 
SUSPERIA (V) 

FIRST BLOOD (V) 
AMITYVILLE HORROR 
(V&B) 

THE EXORCIST (V) 
TERRAHAWKS (B) 



FOR FULL LIST WRITE OR PHONE - IF THE 
FILM YOU REQUIRE ISN'T ON THE LISTING 
SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS & TOP PRICE 
YOU ARE WILLING TO PAY FOR IT & WE’LL DO 
OUR BEST TO OBTAIN IT AT A BARGAIN 
PRICE! 

*★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
VIDEO HOTLINE 

TEL (0245) 
42ft 358291 
* THE VIDEO ********* 

5A RAINSFORD RD 

SCREEN §Sgr° RD 

"^1 ENGLAND 



NOW AVAILABLE — A' 

FROM THE DIRECTOR OF “JUST 



■Y £49.95 (inc. p+p) 

r ORE DAWN” * 







KEEP YOUR EYEON.. 

E2E53 



Tde Best 
of 

BRITI1H TEIE-FANUSV 
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Patrick N\acv\ee 

OKI 




AVENGERS 



I t was sometime during the early 40s 
when Patrick Macnee was first 
acclaimed for his acting abilities. Theatre 
critic Harold Hobson commended the young 
thespian for his "striking" reading of five 
lines in the play, The White Devil. And the 
words that won the actor his first positive 
notice? "This is not true, madame!" 

Born in London in 1922, into what the actor 
calls "a socially privileged background", 
Macnee found his early career influences torn 
between the world of horse racing, in which 
he had no interest and in which his father, 
trainer "Shrimp" Macnee, worked and public 
school where he first developed an interest in 
acting. Afterfive years at Eton, young Patrick 
spent some timevisiting racecourses with his 
fatheruntil a run of bad luck at the track 
caused the family finances to dwindle. 

On the advice of actress Margaret 
Rawlings, he applied to the Webber-Douglas 
drama school in South Kensington where he 
won a scholarship but, as he recalls. "Not 
because of any special merit but because the 
war had taken so many of the younger men." 
But the stint at drama school lasted only a 
short time when he decided to go into 
repertory, where he not only found a variety 
of roles but also met his first wife, Barbara 
Douglas, during a run of Little Women. 

In 1941 he joined the navy and was 
stationed atthe8th Gunboat Flotilla at 



Dartmouth. Following his discharge in 1947 
he returned to the theatre, finding an 
abundance of work (including the privident 
The White Devil) although not enough to 
support his family, which now had an 
additional two members - a son, Rupert and 
daughter, Jennie. 

Drawn by the more lucrative rewards of the 
film world, Macnee took up the option of 
bit-parts in various features, including 
Ofivier's Hamlet, The Elusive Pimpernel and 
The Fatal Night. He then took up the offer of a 
friend, director David Greene, to go to Canada 
and work in television "to earn the absolute 
fortune of $100 a week." 

The next eight years were spent building up 
a successful career in Canadian TV, although 
the station he worked for was limited to the 
Toronto area. Nevertheless, Macnee did get 
to work with several well-known actors — 
including Christopher Plummer, Kate Reid 
and Lome Greene. 

Then followed a year acting in various parts 
of the United States, including New York, 
where he worked with director George Roy 
Hill, among others, in the early days of live 
television. "Our famous one was a version of 
A Night to Remember, which was about the 
sinking of the Titanic. I played the designer in 
that. That was in 1 956, and we did it live. We 
made the Titanic go down in a fish tank! " 
Macnee would have a later brush with a 
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I to bottom: On the trail of Aliens 



iter space, Steed searches the apartment 
nateurostronomer, Brigadier Whitehead 
Ttwee) in From Venus With Love. Steed 
nhy Gate (Horror Blackman ). A portrait 
■m Steed. Steed end Cathy discuss latest 
welopments. Below: Steed arrives at the 
unary lair of The Positive-Negative Man. 





Left: Steed (Patrick Macnee ) and Emma (Diana Rigg ) after their shocking 
encounter with The Positive-Negative Man, a crazed villain who stores 
electricity in his body and kills by merely touching his victims. Above: 
Steed to the rescue! The debonaire agent tangles with the crazed doctor 
Primble and his henchman Martin, in From Venus With Love. 
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doomed vessel when he appeared in The 
Twilight Zone episode, "Judgement Night" 
After roles in episodes of Playouse 90 and 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents, he returned to 
England but found it difficult to find acting 
work. "I took a job with Edgar Peterson, a 
producer I'd known in America. He was in 
England producing a series about Sir 
Winston Churchill and was making it like a 
Western, which didn't please the English too 
much ! I became his associate producer and 
we interviewed everybody from Mountbatten 
to Churchill's cook and parlour maid. 

"Edgar Peterson sent a telegram to Richard 
Rogers, who was a chief shareholder in ABC 
(the company which made the series) which 
said, 'Too much music!' Rogers sent back a 
wire and fired him ! I was left all on my own, 
with John Schlesigner, who was unknown at 
the time, helping me. We made a lovely, 26 
part series called The Valiant Years . " 

While searching for morp production work, 
Macnee was contacted by Sydney Newman, 
a British TV executive and co-creator of 
Doctor Who. "He asked me if I would like to 
help him out for a few months in a series, 
which was more or less the continuation of 
something else — Police Surgeon, with Ian 
Hendry. " Macnee initially declined on the 
basis that he was now a producer rather than 
an actor, but later, "I asked for an outrageous 
sum of money, which they gave me." And so 
The Avengers was born. 

The format for the show was a simple one 
involving the girlfriend of the Hendry 
character being gunned down in the street, 
leading him to avenge her death by hunting 
down the world's criminals. The girlfriend 
was played by Catherine Woodville, who later 
became Macnee's second wife- a marriage 
that was short-lived as several months later 
she moved to California and remarried. 

Hendry and Macnee developed the 
character of John Steed over the first series of 
the show. "We took the ordinary cops and 
robbers theme and turned it upside down. For 
a long while it wasn't really made clear 
whether Steed was a goodie or a baddie. 

Peter Hammond, the director, gave it 
immense imagination. He used a stylised and 
Germanic technique that gave a strange, odd, 
Fritz Lang effect." 

Afterthe initial nine months, Hendry left 
the series and Sydney Newman came up with 
the idea of Cathy Gale- a female equivalent 
of John Steed. Played by Honor Blackman, 
the character was inspired by a combination 
of the late Margaret Bourke White (a Life 
magazine photographer) and anthropologist 
Margaret Mead. The idea was to have a 
strong, independent character who was 
something more than a wife, secretary or sex 
symbol, although there would be those who 
would argue that the latter was a serious 
consideration! 

According to Macnee, the character of 
Steed was based on three people: The Scarlet 
Pimpernel as portrayed by Leslie Howard, a 
character played by the late Ralph Richardson 
in the 1 936 featu re Q Planes, and his own 
father. In developing Steed, Macnee 
designed all his own clothes and furnished 
him with exceedingly good manners, drawn 
from his own background. He also had a hand 
in the creation of Cathy Gale. As he recalls, "I 
suggested to Honor Blackman that she 
dressed Cathy in black leather, using the 
expression 'kinky'. But atthattime I honestly 
didn't know I was hitting on a well-known 
subterranean deviation." 

Aftertwo years, Blackman left The 
A vengers to become a James Bond girl - 
Pussy Galore, in Goldfinger. This left a gap 
and as Macnee recalls, "It took them ages to 
find somebody else and, when they finally 
did, they fired her shortly thereafter. She was 
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too womanly. She had a big rear . . . Well, it 
should have been the other way around, with 
big . . . shoulders! You had to be a 
hermaphrodite to be on The Avengers'." 

Atrial episode was shot with first choice, 
Elizabeth Shepherd, but when she proved 
physically unsuitable for the role, further 
screen tests were carried out. "Eventually, 
they chose Diana Rigg. The two of us just 
clicked, and it worked. When Diana took over 
from Honor Blackman, she was given the 
most frightful reviews. Now she's one of the 
great actresses of the world. After I'd been 
working with Diana for about five episodes, 
my agent asked if they didn't think they 
should give me a share of the profits. They 
said, 'Share of the profits! No, he's out. We'll 
get a younger and better man.' We were all 
very insecure in those days. Anyway, we 
finally agreed on two and a half percent of the 
profits, which I think over the years has 
garnered me maybe a little more than $500! 
But the show became sort of a cult." 

One of the greatest attributes of the 
Macnee/Rigg A vengers was the relationship 
between their characters. As Macnee recalls, 
"She was wonderful to work with and we 
shared a mutual obsession for detail. We 
deliberately set out to contrive a new and 
different relationship from the one I had 
shared with Cathy Gale. We used a sort of 
shorthand in our communication and we 
evolved a style of playing two-handed scenes 
for comedy. We put Emma and Steed in 
routine situations, like having a meal or 
playing a game of chess. They would casually 
discuss some mastermind's plan to rule the, 
world at the same time as serving the soup!" 

The question of a possible sexual 
relationship between Steed and hisfemale 
‘ partners was often a point of some 
controversy. "Wetookthesex relationship 
for granted. By the mid-60s, the Pill was part 
of life, so it was accepted that Emma and 
Steed slept together, but we simply didn't 
dwell on it. Because we didn't have to bother 
about sex, we could get on with the plot." 

Oddly enough, Macnee disagrees with the 
general opinion that The Avengers is an 
example of good writing and clever dialogue. 
"There was no good writing, there was no 
clever dialogue. Di Rigg and I used to write all 
our own scenes because it was so badly 
written. They were written as rather ordinary 
thrillers, to be honest. The writers chose very 
clever topics, like having a robot man way 
before people thought of robots, etc. 

"But what we really did, and I say 'we' 
advisedly, was to see what would happen if 
we took these perfectly straight stories and 
then made them ever so slightly ludicrous- 
because we thought that life was ludicrous 
anyway, which it is! To stay alive at all, you 
have to be slightly mad - but you also had to 
be basically cool. We used that, we tilted it a , 
bit, we made it funny, and the show worked." 

Macnee also has his own theory as to what 
made The Avengers such a success. "The 
only reason it became successful I think, is 
because it was different, although itwasn't 
that great. Also, the women were 
representative, in a comic strip sort of form, 
of women coming into their own. It was also 
very stylishly directed and the people who 
worked on it happened to be extraordinary. 
All those people contrived to make a show 
that was way ahead of its time. Of course, it's 
been imitated to death ever since." 

In 1967, Linda Thorson replaced Diana 
Rigg. Forthe next 30 episodes she partnered 
Macnee, as Tara King - the black leather cat 
suits were gone but the toughness wasn't. In 
1969 The Avengers came to ar\ end. 

Following the last episode, Macnee left to 
settle in California. He also toured Australia 
and New Zealand in a production of The 




Secretary Bird. On returning to the United 
States he commenced a sixteen month run in 
the Broadway production of Sleuth. "I believe 
Sleuth was my personal turning point as an 
actor. I think it made me stronger. For the first 
time in years, I realised I could do more than 
lift a bowler and dash about as Steed." 

In 1 976, Patrick Macnee agreed to return to 
the character of John Steed in The New 
Avengers, although in this variation he was 
partnered not only a beautiful woman but 
also another male operative, played by 
Gareth Hunt. The series lacked much of the 
verve and inventiveness of the original, 
although Steed was his usual urbane self and 
Purdey (Joanna Lumley) managed to build 
something of a cult following. The new show, 
backed by French money, ran two seasons 
with latter episodes being made completely 
in Canada. 

Since the demise of The Avengers, both old 
and New, Patrick Macnee, like so many actors 
who have become strongly associated with 
one character, has found it difficult to be 
considered for other roles. "I lost a part in the 
Mississippi TV series because of it. A director, 
who had directed me in 15 Avengers 
episodes, said, 'Oh no, we can't have Macnee, 
he's too identified with The Avengers!'" 

More recently, Macnee has been involved 
in a half hour situation comedy for American 
TV, called Empire. He appears in six episodes 
of the show, playing the head of a company in 
a Watergate-type spoof. He has also 
appeared in several features overthe last few 
years, although heviewsthem somewhat 
negatively- with one exception -Joe Dante's 
The Howling, in which he played a 
werewolf/psychiatrist. "Television, I view as a 
living. Movies. . .that I am in, if you take the 
titles and the type of them, except for The 
Howling, have been mostly unreleased. But I 
made them purely because somebody 
offered them to me. The inception of cable 



one s areaaiui movies upon 

Although Macnee is also experienced on 
the production side, it's not an area that 
particularly excites him today. "I did it once 
on a unique project. I don't want to do that, 

I'm just an actor. If you're an actor, you just 
act what comes along. That's really how it 
works. To be an actor, you're just on the end 
of a phone, you have to wait until people ring 
you up. It's the most humiliating job in the 
whole world. But,justtodoitwell 
occasionally is exciting." 

His attitude towards his career and his 
involvement with The Avengers, today, is 
somewhat philosophical. "It was a thing of 
the 60s and we were ahead of our time. The 
thing that I gave to the show was the 
endurance to actually be there. When people 
talkto me about The Avengers, I'm delighted 
that they found it interesting, but to me, it's as 
if you suddenly said, 'Didn't you get a first in 
history when you were at college?' I say: let's 
do something in the 80s that is ahead of its 
time. If I'm going to do a series, I want itto be 
new." 

Following his appearance in the Empire 
series, Macnee has returned to England after 
living and working for ten years in the United 
States. He will be next seen as Friar Tuck in a 
remake of Robin Hood. "You've caught me at 
a time when I'm doing some interesting 
things ... if one's always trying to discover 
new things, then it's fun, but to just sit back, 
dwelling on the past . . .In the lastten years, 
I'vespenta lot oftimewith mychildren- 
that's been good - because I didn't spend 
much time with them when they were young. 
I've lived a life ratherthan pursued a career."H 



Portions of this feature were taken from an interview 
with Patrick Macnee which was conducted by 
Jean-Marc and Randy Loff icier in California, 
September, 1983. Grateful acknowledgement is 
extended to them for their kind permission to 
include them in this feature. 
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SEASON ONE 

Exec Prod: Sydney Newman. 
Prod: Leonard White. 

Regular cast: Patrick Macnee 
(as John Steed), Ian Hendry 
(Dr David Keel), Ingrid Hafner 
(Carol Wilson). 

Series begins January 1961. 

HOT SNOW 

by Ray Rigby/Patrick Brawn, Dir: Don Leaver. 
Guests: Catherine Woodville, Philip Stone. 
Steed and Keel team up to track down Keel's 
fiancee's (Catherine Woodville) murderers. 

BROUGHT TO BOOK 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Neil McCarthy, Carol White. Steed 
and Keel round up the last of the killers from 
last episode. 

SQUARE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 

by Richard Harris, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Michael Robbins, Delphi Lawrence. Steed 
finds himself on the wrong end of a murder 
plot. 

NIGHTMARE 

by Terence Feely, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Helen Lindsay, Gordon Byrd. Steed 
searches for a missing scientist and Keel 
needs a doctor. 

CRESCENT MOON 

by Geoffrey Bellman/John Whitney, Dir: 
John Knight. Guests: Roger Delgado, Eric 
Thompson. Steed investigates a kidnapping 
in the Caribbean, Keel holds the fort in 
London. 

GIRL ON A TRAPEZE 

by Dennis Spooner, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Delena Kidd, Nadja Regin. A communist cir- 
cus visits London and half the performers 
want to defect. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 
by Max Marquis, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Douglas Muir (One-Ten, Steed's 
boss), Sandra Dome. Steed and Keel tangle 
with diamond thieves. 

THE RADIOACTIVE MAN 

by Fred Edge, Dir: Robert Tronson. Guests: 
George Pravda, Christine Pollon. Steed and 
Keel track down a murderer whose touch 
means death. 



Guests: Peter Madden. Ronald Wilson. Steed 
and Keel act as couriers to transport a secret 
formula to Europe. 



track down a gang of diamond bandits. 

TOY TRAP 



THE DEADLY AIR 

by Lester Powell, Dir: John Knight. Guests: 
Geoffrey Bayldon, Douglas Muir (One-Ten). 
Steed and Keel investigate murder among 
bacterial warfare scientists. 

A CHANGE OF BAIT 

by Lewis Davidson, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Victor Platt, John Bailey. The threat of indust- 
rial action is used to blackmail a fruit im- 
porter. 

DRAGONSFIELD 

by Terence Feely, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Alfred Burke, Barbara Shelley, 
Michael Robbins. Steed investigates murder 
and mayhem in the midst of the British space 
research programme. 

SEASON TWO 

This was the season that consolidated 
the Avengers formula which is best 
remembered today. Honor Blackman 
was introduced as Cathy Gale, and 
John Steed adopted his familiar 
Edwardian style of dress. 

Prod: Leonard White, Story Editor: 

John Bryce. 

MR TEDDY BEAR 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Richmond Hard- 
ing. Guests: Douglas Muir (One-Ten), 
Michael Robbins. A fiendish assassin, Mr 
Teddy Bear, murders a man on live tv. 

PROPELLANT 23 

by Jon Manchip White, Dir: Jonathan Alwyn. 
Guests: Frederick Schiller, Justine Lord. A 
courier, carrying a cannister of secret rocket 
fuel, collapses and dies at a French airport. 

THE DECAPOD 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Don Leaver Guests: Philip 
Madoc, Julie Stevens (Venus Smith). Steed is 
assigned as a bodyguard to the president of a * 
middle-European country. 

BULLSEYE 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Peter Hammond. Guests: 
Mitzi Rogers, Judy Parfitt. Cathy is framed for 
murder by a group of arms smugglers. 

MISSION TO MONTREAL 
by Lester Powell, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Pamela Ann Davy, Mark Eden. Steed poses as 
a steward on a cruise ship to investigate a 
murder. 



ASHES OF ROSES 

by Peter Ling/Sheilagh Ward, Dir: Don Leav- 
er. Guests: Olga Lowe, Mark Eden. Steed and 
Keel investigate arson in the hairdressing 
world. 

HUNT THE MAN DOWN 

by Richard Harris, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Maurice Good, Melissa Stribling. 
Steed and Keel hunt down the swag from a 
robbery committed years before. 

PLEASE DON1 FEED THE ANIMALS 

by Dennis Spooner, Dir: Denis Vance. 
Guests: Tenniel Evans, Carole Boyer. A black- 
mailed civil servant uses the zoo as a drop- 
point for Government secrets. 

DANCE WITH DEATH 

by Peter Ling/Sheilagh Ward, Dir: Don Leav- 
er. Guests: Caroline Blackistone, David Sut- 
ton. A dancing school is the backdrop for a 
tale of murder and stolen diamonds. 

ONE FOR THE MORTUARY 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
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THESPRINGERS 

by John Whitney/Geoffrey Bellman, Dir: Don 
Leaver. Guests: Douglas Muir (One-Ten), 
Brian Murphy. Keel impersonates a convict to 
help thwart a prison escape. 

THE FRIGHTENERS 

by Berkely Mather, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Stratford Johns, Doris Hare. Steed 
and Keel break up an extortion ring. 

THE YELLOW NEEDLE 

by Patrick Campbell, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Andre Dakar, Eric Dodson. An attempt is 
made on the life of a diabetic African leader by 
replacing his insulin with a yellow fever virus. 

DEATH ON THE SLIPWAY 

by James Mitchell, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Frank Thornton, Nyree Dawn Porter. 
Steed halts an attempt to sabotage a nuclear 
submarine. 

DOUBLE DANGER 

by Gerald Verner, Dir: Roger Jenkins. Guests. 
Charles Hodgson, Robert Mill. Steed and Keel 



by Bill Strutton, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Hazel Graeme, Tony Van Bridge, Steed and 
Keel investigate a white slavery and call girl 
ring. 

THE TUNNEL OF FEAR 

by John Kruse, Dir: Guy Verney, Guests: 
Douglas Muir (One-Ten), Nancy Roberts. A 
fairground is being used as a front for a spy 
ring. 

THE FAR DISTANT DEAD 

by John Lucarotti, Dir: Peter Hamond. 
Guests: Francis de Wolff, Tom Adams. Scan- 
dal in Mexico when hydraulic fluid is mis- 
taken for cooking oil. 

KILL THE KING 

by James Mitchell, Dir: Roger Jenkins. 
Guests: Bert Kwouk, Patrick Allen. Steed is 
shot trying to prevent an assassination 
attempt on a visiting Arab monarch. 

DEAD OF WINTER 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: John 
Woodvine, Michael Same. Nazi war criminal 
try to set up a Fourth Reich. 



THE REMOVAL MEN 

by Roger Marshall/Jeremy Scott, Dir: Don 
Leaver. Guests: Edina Ronay, Julie Stevens 
(Venus Smith). Steed poses as a hired assas- 
sin to infiltrate a gang of killers. 

THE MAURITIUS PENNY 
by Malcolm Hulke/Terrance Dicks, Dir: Rich- 
mond Harding. Guests: Alfred Burke, Philip 
Guard. Political extremists use rare stamps to 
send coded messages. 

DEATH OF A GREAT DANE 
by Roger Marshall/Jeremy Scott, Dir: Peter 
Hammond., Guests: Leslie French, John 
Laurie. Villains conspire to conceal the death 
of a millionaire to control his fortune. 

THE SELL-OUT 

by Anthony Terpiloff/Brandon Brady, Dir: 
Don Leaver. Guests: Jon Rollason, Carleton 
Hobbs. Steed is suspected of being a traitor. 

DEATH ON THE ROCKS 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Jonathan Alwyn. Guests: 
Annette Kerr, Hamilton Dyce. Steed uncovers 




a plot to flood Hatton Garden with smuggled 
diamonds. 

TRAITOR IN ZEBRA 

by John Gilbert, Dir: Richmond Harding. 
Guests: Danvers Walker, June Murphy. Steed 
poses as a naval psychiatrist to investigate 
reports that a shore station is passing secrets. 

THE BIG THINKER 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Kim Mills. 
Guests: Walter Hudd, Anthony Booth. A gov- 
ernment computer scientist is found frozen 
inside his computer. 

DEATHDISPATCH 

by Leonard Fincham, Dir: Jonathan Alwyn. 
Guests: Gerald Harper, Douglas Muir (One- 
Ten). Steed and Cathy fly to Jamaica to 
recover a murdered courier's diplomatic 
pouch. 

DEAD ON COURSE 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Richmond Harding. 
Guests: Peggy Marshall, Janet Hargreaves. A 
plane carrying a cargo of banknotes crashes 
and Steed is sent to investigate. 

INTERCRIME 

by Terrance Dicks/Malcolm Hulke, Dir: 
Jonathan Alwyn. Guests: Julia Arnall, Alan 
Browning. Steed and Cathy infiltrate a British 
Crime Syndicate. 

IMMORTAL CLAY 

by James Mitchell, Dir: Richmond Harding. 
Guests: Paul Eddington, Douglas Muir (One- 
Ten). A newly developed unbreakable cera- 
mic material becomes the focus for murder 
and blackmail. 

BOX OF TRICKS 

by Peter Ling/Edward Rhodes, Dir: Kim Mills. 
Guests: Julie Stevens (Venus Smith), Ian 
Curry. NATO secrets are passed to unfriendly 
powers by a stage conjuror. 

WARLOCK 

by Doreen Montgomery, Dir: Peter Ham- 
mond. Guests: Peter Arne, Douglas Muir 
(One-Ten). Foreign agents conceal their op- 
eration behind a Black Magic coven. 

THE GOLDEN EGGS 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
G Jests: Peter Arne, Donald Eccles. A deadly 
virus is concealed inside gold-plated eggs. 

SCHOOL FOR TRAITORS 

by James Mitchell, Dir: Jonathan Alwyn. 
Guests: Melissa Stribling, Julie Steven 
(Venus Smith). A spy ring operates out of a 
British University. 

THE WHITE DWARF 

by Malcolm Hulke, Dir: Richmond Harding. 
Guests: Keith Pyott, Philip Latham. A scientist 
who believes a rogue star to be heading for 
Earth is murdered. 

MAN IN THE MIRROR 

by Geoffrey Orme/Anthony Terpiloff, Dir: 
Kim Mills. Guests: Julie Stevens (Venus 
Smith), Ray Barrat. A funfair forms a front for 
a group of foreign agents. 

CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 
by Roger Marshall, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Alec Mango, Sandra Dome. The 
Mafia put a contract out on Steed. 

A CHORUS OF FROGS 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Raymond Men- 
muir. Guests: Julie Stevens (Venus Smith), 
Eric Pohlmann. Steed and Venus thwart a 
millionaire who is developing a miniature sub 
for his own nefarious ends. 



SIX HANDS ACROSS A TABLE 

by Reed R. de Rouen, Dir: Richmond Harding. 
Guests: Philip Madoc, Edward de Souza. 
Tycoons commit murder in an effort to con- 
trol British shipyards. 

KILLERWHALE 

by John Lucarotti, Dir: Kim Mills. Guests: 
Patrick Magee, Morris Perry. The boxing 
world forms the backdrop for a story about 
smuggling. 

SERIES THREE 

After complaints from some viewers 
that the format of The Avengers had 
become too light-hearted, moves were 
made to toughen up the characters. 

This season had Cathy Gale become a 
professional agent, rather than an 
amateur helper and Steed's mode of 
dress became more outrageous, 
perhaps to compensate for his ruthless 
personality. Frequent guests Douglas 
Muir (One-Ten) and Julie Stevens 
(Venus Smith) are dropped. Prod: 

John Bryce, Story Editor: Richard 
Bates. 

BRIEF FOR MURDER 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: John Laurie, Alec Ross. Steed and 
Cathy pursue a man acquitted of treason at 
the Old Bailey. 

THE UNDERTAKERS 

by Malcolm Hulke, Dir: Bill Bain. Guests: 
Howard Goorney, Patrick Holt. An exclusive 
old people's home is the centre for a death 
duties evasion scheme. 

THE MAN WITH TWO SHADOWS 

by James Mitchell, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Gwen Watts, Daniel Moynihan. Steed uncov- 
ers a foreign plot to replace top government 
officials with doubles. 

THE NUTSHELL 

by Philip Chambers, Dir: Raymond Menmuir. 
Guests: Edina Ronay, Patricia Haines. A list of 



British agents has fallen into enemy hands - 
Steed plays hunt the traitor. 

DEATH OF A BATMAN 

by Roger Marshall, Dir: Kim Mills. Guests: 
Andre Morell, Philip Madoc. Business men 
are keeping their companies afloat using 
counterfeit money. 

NOVEMBER FIVE 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Bill Bain. Guests: Gary 
Hope, Ric Hutton. An MPis shot after a breach 
in security, which leads Steed into a plot 
involving a stolen nuclear warhead. 

THE GILDED CAGE 

by Roger Marshall, Dir: Bill Bain. Guests: 
Patrick Magee, Neil Wilson. Steed and Cathy 
set up a bullion robbery to trap a top-flight 
criminal. 

SECOND SIGHT 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Peter Bowles, Steven Scott. Smug- 
glers transport diamonds in containers sup- 
posedly containing human tissue for corneal 
grafts. 

THEMEDICINEMEN 

by Malcolm Hulke, Dir: Kim Mills. Guests: 
Peter Barkworth, Newton Blick. Steed and 
Cathy foil a plot to sabotage a shipment of 
cosmetics to an arab nation. 

THEGRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 

by Rex Edwards, Dir: Kim Mills. Guests: Hugh 
Burden, John Flint. An outbreak of myste- 
rious illnesses, affecting people and animals, 
is traced back to an insecticide factory. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

by Roger Marshall/Phyllis Norman, Dir: Peter 
Hamond. Guests: Warren Mitchell, Tenniel 
Evans. Steed and Cathy tangle with oriental 
gold smugglers. 

DON'T LOOK BEHIND YOU 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Janine Grey, Kenneth Colley. A 
vengeful murderer traps Cathy alone in a 
weird old house. 

DEATH A LA CARTE 

by John Lucarotti, Dir: Kim Mills. Guests: 



Henry Soskin, Robert James. Steed and 
Cathy foil an attempt to poison a visiting arab 
dignitary. 

DRESSED TO KILL 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Brian Bain. Guests: 
John Junkin, Leonard Rossiter. Steed and 
Cathy attend a fancy dress party and uncover 
a plot to seize control of the country missile 
defence stations. 

THE WHITE ELEPHANT 
by John Lucarotti, Dir: Laurence Bourne. 
Guests: Martin Friend, Geoffrey Quigley. 
When an elephant is kidnapped from a zoo, 
Steed and Cathy find themselves on the trail 
of a ring of ivory traffickers. 

THE LITTLE WONDERS 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Laurence Bourne. Guests: 
Lis Maxwell, Tony Steedman. Steed takes the 
cloth to thwart an ecclesiastical spy ring. 

THE WRINGER 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Don Leaver. 
Guests: Peter Sallis, Barry Letts. Steed is 
accused of causing the deaths of several 
British agents. 

MANDRAKE 

by Roger Marshall, Dir: Bill Bain. Guests: 
Philip Locke, Robert Morris. When several 
wealthy people die and are buried in an 
out-of-town cemetary, Steed and Cathy un- 
cover a gang who poison their victims. 

THE SECRETS BROKER 

by Ludovic Peters, Dir: Jonathan Alwyn. 
Guests: Avice Landon, Valentino Musetti. A 
fake medium wheedles out the secrets of her 
clients and sells them to foreign powers. 

THE TROJAN HORSE 

by Malcolm Hulke, Dir: Laurence Bourne. 
Guests: James Donnelly, Arthur Pentelow. 
Steed connects a wealthy bookmaker to a 
series of murders of prominent diplomats. 

BUILD A BETTER MOUSETRAP 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Peter Hammond. 
Guests: Donald Webster, Nora Nicholson. A 
clash between a motorcycle gang and two 
old ladies reveals the existence of a jamming 
device which affects all machinery. 

THE OUTSIDE-IN MAN 
by Philip Chambers, Dir: Jonathan Alwyn. 
Guests: Philip Anthony, Anthony Dawes. 
Steed and Cathy expose the architect of an 
anti-British propaganda campaign in the re- 
volution-torn country of Aba rain. 

THE CHARMERS 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Bill Bain. Guests: 
Fenella Fielding, Warren Mitchell. Steed is 
framed for the murder of an enemy agent and 
traces the culprits to a charm school. 

CONCERTO 

by Terrance Dicks/Malcolm Hulke. Dir: Kim 
Mills. Guests: Nigel Stock, Sandor Eles. A 
Russian pianist is blackmailed into shooting a 
British diplomat. 

ESPRIT DE CORPS 

by Eric Paice, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: John 
Thaw, Roy Kinnear. Steed and Cathy discover 
a plot by a Scottish regiment to invade and 
occupy London. 

LOBSTER QUADRILLE 

by Richard Lucas, Dir: Kim Mills. Guests: Burt 
Kwouk, Corinne Redgrave. An unusual chess 
piece found on the body of a dead agent leads 
Steed to the murderers. 
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P the 

risoner 

by Jon Abbott 




!. The Prisoner (Patrick McGoohan) has a feeling he is being followed by the village police. 
: The series' famous symbol of absurdity and eccentricity. 




W hen The Prisonerms first broadcast in 
1967, on Sunday evenings at 7.25, 1 was 
eleven years old, and as baffled asanybody 
by the complexity of this new, eagerly-awaited 
fantasy series. When it was eventually repeated ina 
late-night slot some years afterthe furore had died 
down, I was fourteen and aware by nowthatthis 
strange series was not quite what it pretended to be. 

I worked at figuring it out. It was seven years later 
before it was shown again, by which time it had 
attained the status of a cult series. I sat and watched 
it in the company of people my own age and orolder 
who still hadn't figured it out. I laughed out loud. I 
loved it. 

When The Prisonerwas first screened, it was 
I almost universally panned by perplexed audiences 
| and populist pundits alike. The average TV viewer 
had by then already been conditioned nottothink 
while watching,andtakewhatthey saw atface 
value, while the newshounds, running with the pack 
as usual, jumped on their prey with thesame 
jackal-like enthusiasm with which they've recently 
greeted Channel Four, and, more deservedly, 

TV-AM. The more things change, the morethey 
remain the same. 

The ingenuity and imagination of The Prisoner s 
unparallelled in British TV, except perhaps by The 
Avengers and the William Hartnell episodes of 
Doctor Who. . .but whereas the style and success of 
those two series can be attributed to a happy 
accident, The Prisonerms a very definite and 
deliberate statement by ? man who had suddenly 
and unexpectedly found himself in theenviable 
position of being able to call the shots, a brave 
indulgence that paid off in spades artistically, if not 
in the intended financial manner preferabletoa 
bamboozled ITC and their American buyers. 

The series was conceived by McGoohan, 
writer/producer David Tomblin, and George 
Markstein, script editor on both this series and 
Danger Man, the straightforward spy thrilleron 
which McGoohan had made his nameand 
reputation. Markstein had worked in somecapacity 
British Intelligence (it's him at the desk inthe 
opening sequences), and knewthat there areplaces 
where retired spies were sent to quietly live outthe 
rest of their lives if their heads were too full of 
secrets to take chances with. Imagine, for example, a 
drunken, embittered ex-agent, or an aged operative 
approaching senility. 

But whereas Markstein sawthe series as a simple 

and logical extension of Danger Man, McGoohan 
came to see the series as a surrealistic andsymbolic 
commentary on the absurdities and hypocrisies of 
the British way of life, actively taking an 
ever-increasing hand in the overall look and 
direction of the show, contributing to the bizarre 
little visual touches, and writing and directing three 
episodes, "Free For All", "Once Upon A Time", and 
"Fall Out", episodes in which the imageryand 
double-meanings are naturally at their strongest. 

"Free For All" is a marvellous satire on politics, and 
the ultimate futility of freedom of speech when the 
establishment is holding all the cards beforeand 
after you open your mouth, while the latter arethe 
two concluding episodes that caused all the 
controversy. 

Markstein, the masses, and ITC abandoned the 
series, and it ended its prematurely curtailed 
seventeen-week run in the 1 1 .1 5 graveyard slot on 
Sunday nights, amidst the jeers of oursociety's very 
own Number Twos, the conformists and 
narrow-minded non-thinkers who McGoohan's 
glorious, near-private joke had been sending upall 
along. This he did in the guise of a bizarre 
science-fictional spy drama based partly on fact, but 
mostly outrageous fantasy and imagery thatgrew 
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even more bizarre as the series went on. 

The Prisonerwas a scathing, satirical indictment 
of British complacency in which society is 
represented by The Village, a grand massdelusion 
of parades and privileges earned. Here, the majority 
of inhabitants turn a blind eye and deaf ear tothe 
quiet atrocities of the community leaders (each a 
Number Two answerable only to the mysterious 
unseen Number One) which are committed onthe 
fewinhabitantswhorefusetoconform.Theseare 
fellow prisoners who dare to ask questions 
("Questions are a burden to others" is one of the 
many Orwellian slogans that adorn the walls ofthe 
village public places), who resisttheir masters' 
conditioning and trytoescape. 

McGoohan plays the non-conformist NumberSix, 
forevertrapped in an environment where the people 
are free to do exactly as they please just so long as 
they do exactly as they're told. Sound familiar?The 
daily paper is the "Tally-Ho". Each day starts with 
the over-familiar friendly tones of an insi ncere 
announcer on a radio and loud-speaker system that 
can't be turned off, and which broadcasts the day's 
instructions to the villagers as activities they might 
wish to participate in. Each week McGoohan is 
harangued by the latest ofthe faceless beaurocratic 
NumberTwos.Theirtasksto extract "information" 
from him, the information that caused him to 
furiously resign from their set-up. . .to break his 
will, but without damaging him, for he has 
something they want. They must know. . .Why 
doesn't he want to do as he's told, likeeverybody 
else? Why can't he just be happy in theirvillage? 

Why must he be difficult and disruptive? 

Incredibly, so many years on, there are still some 
• people who haven't yet twigged the 
double-meanings behind this series, even though 
McGoohan blew the whistle on himself rather 
obviously for the final two episodes, abandoning 
the spy theme completely when the financial rug 
was pulled out from underneath his feet and he was 
ordered to wrap up the series. As most viewers had 
been following the stories purely on thissurface 
level, all hell broke loose when McGoohan switched 
from symbolism to out and out surrealism forthe 
final two episodes which were to reveal all, with a 
bizarre scenario including hooded accusers each 
labelled after one of society's ills, a model houseand 
office complete with bars (which eventually takesoff 
down the Ml ) and an unintelligible youthful rebel 
whom no-one can understand. 

McGoohan was joined for the climactictwo-parter 
by an earlier NumberTwo, Leo McKern (better 
known today as John Mortimer's Rumpole ofthe 
Bailey and the similarly symbolic and anarchicTV 
play Country ), who takes him on a harrowing 
single-stage journey through the conditioning and 
gradual erosion of his freedom and independent 
ideasthroughout his life in a last-ditch effort to make 
the Prisoner explain himself. Did the village belong 
to "our side" or "their side"? It hardly mattered of 
course, as the conclusion to the series makes 
abundantly clear, but ITV was besieged by indignant 
callers and perplexed viewers, while the hacks from 
the real-life "Tally-Ho"s had a field day stirring up 
outrageoverthisamazing, arrogant "flop". Didtheir 
editors really know whatthe series had been trying 
to say, and were trying to discredit it, or were they 
genuinely mystified by its message? Thatquestion 
alonecould supply enough paranoic input for anas 
yet unrealised eighteenth episode, butofcoursethe 
series is gone, remembered, but firmly wedged in its 
time period. Fifteen years on, its credibility and 
sophistication marred only by the attentions of a 
nutty fan club of the sort that constantly makestv 
and sf a laughing stock in the eyes of thegeneral 
public (but which has at least succeeded intheir ► 




Top: The Prisoner undergoes a true-or-false test, village-style. Middle: McGoohan confronts the 
show's script editor, George Markstein, in Many Happy Returns. Bottom: in Checkmate 
McGoohan does the ward round at the village hospital with Peter Wyngarde. 
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—the 

prisoner Episode Cfiecfclist 



Prod: David Tomblin, Dir 
Photography: Brandon Stafford, 
Music: Ron Grainer. Regular cast: 
Patrick McGoohan(NumberSix), 
Angelo Muscat (The Butler). 

ARRIVAL 

by George Markstein/David Tomblin, Dir: 
Don Chaffey. Guests: Paul Eddington, Virgi- 
nia Masked. The Prisoner arrives at the Vil- 
lage, where those in control try to determine 
the reasons for his resignation from the 
British Secret Service. 

THE CHIMES OF BIG BEN 

by Vincent Tilsley, Dir: Don Chaffey. Guests: 
Leo McKern, Finlay Curry. Number Six is the 
victim of a complex hoax to make him think 
he has escaped the Village. 

A.B&C 

by Anthony Skeene, Dir: Pat Jackson. 
Guests: Peter Bowles, Sheila Allen. Number 
Two invades Number Six's dreams in 
attempt to find the information he needs. 

FREE FOR ALL 

by Paddy Fitz, Dir: Patrick McGoohan. Eric 



Portman, Rachel Herbert The Prisoner 
attempts to get himself elected to the post of 
Number Two. 

THE SCHIZOID MAN 

by Terence Feely, Dir: Pat Jackson. Guests: 
Anton Rogers, Jane Merrow. The controllers 
of the Village use a double of Number Six to 
make him doubt his identity. 

THE GENERAL 

by Joshua Adam, Dir: Peter Graham. Guests: 
John Castle, Colin Gordon. The Prisoner 
thwarts a plan to control the minds of the 
villagers through an electronic "teaching de- 



DO NOT FORSAKE ME OH MY DARLING 

by Vincent Tilsley, Dir: Pat Jackson. Guests: 
Nigel Stock, Clifford Evans. The Prisoner's 
mind is transferred to another's body. 

IT'S YOUR FUNERAL 

by Michael Cramoy, Dir: Robert Asher. 
Guests: Derrin Nesbitt, Wanda Ventham, The 
controllers of the Village try to convince 
Number Six an assassination plot is afoot. 

CHECKMATE 

by Gerald Kelsey, Dir: Don Chaffey. Guests: 
Peter Wyngarde, Ronald Radd. The Prisoner 
is the pawn in a deadly chess-game. 



A CHANGE OF MIND 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS by Roger Parkes, Dir: Joseph Serf. Guests: 

by Anthony Skeene, Dir: Joseph Serf. George Pravda, Angela Browne. Still trying to 
Guests: Patrick Cargill, Donald Sinden. The discover Number Six's reasons for quitting 
Prisoner finds the Village abandoned and the service, the controllers use complex elec- 
attempts to escape. tronics to transform his thought processes. 

DANCE OF THE DEAD HAMMER INTO ANVIL 

by Anthony Skeene, Dir: Don Chaffey. by Roger Woddis, Dir: Pat Jackson. Guests: 
Guests: Duncan MacRae, Mary Morris. The Victor Maddern, Patrick Cargill. Number Six 
Prisoner is put on trial after trying to conceal tries to convince Number Two that he is in the 
an SOS note in a coffin leaving the Village, employ of the Controllers. 



THE GIRL WHO WAS DEATH 

by Terence Feely, Dir: David Tomblin. 
Guests: Dir: Christopher Benjamin, Justine 
Lord. Number Six engages in a battle for 
survival with a girl who calls herself Death. 

ONCE UPON A TIME 

by Patrick McGoohan, Dir: Patrick 

McGoohan, Guests: Peter Swanwick, Leo 
McKern. The Prisoner is subjected to a 
dangerous electronic mind probe device. 



FALL OUT 

by Patrick McGoohan, Dir: Patrick 

McGoohan. Guests: Peter Swanswick, Leo 
McKern. The Prisoner finally escapes from 
the village, but finds the outside as much of a 
prison. 



LIVING IN HARMONY 
by David Tomblin, Dir: David Tomblin, 
Guests: David Bauer, Alexis Kanner. Number 
Six inexplicably finds himself as a sheriff in a 
Western town and is torn between his peace- 
ful instincts and the necessity of carrying a 



i op lett: McGoohan and butler Angelo Muscat beside the enigmatic 
black hearse that took him to the village, and his own distinctive 
custom car. Bottom left: McGoohan and would-be world conqueror 
Kenneth Griffith in The Girl who was Death. Above: The Prisoner 
Living in Harmony. 







Top: McGoohan looks slightly uncertain about running for office in Free For All. Bottom: Local 
calls only on the village telephone. 



persistent lobbying for repeats), even ITV was 
prepared to feature an episode as one of itsfinest 
achievements in its "Best Of British " season a 
couple of years ago, a selection that otherwise 
hardly lived up to its hopeful title. Number Six would 
have been amused. 

"Arrival" is the opening episode in which 
McGoohan first encounters the Village, and not 
surprisingly is a definitive example of the series, in 
which the stage is set forthePrisoner'scoming 
struggle with his smug kidnappers. It's essential to 
have seen this episode to ful ly appreciate the effect 
of those that follow. Masterfully constructed with 
split-second precision editing and direction, the 
villagers statements are infuriatingly unhelpful and 
laced with double meanings ("Feel free", "Be seeing 
you ! ") as he explores his elegant Alcatraz. Meeting 
thefirstofmanyNumberTwos,hesnaps"Get 
Number One! " "As far as you're concerned, I'm in 
charge" is the smooth reply. 

If "Arrival" can be considered the definitive 
explanatory episode, "The Schizoid Man", in which 
Number Six is transformed seemingly overnight 
into a man who is about to become a duplicateof 
Number Six in orderto break him(l), demonstrates 
perfectly the series' own distinctive speciality, that 
of a plot within a plot, meanings within meanings, 
and wheels within wheels, marvellously intriguing 
in its complexity, and a tourde force from 
McGoohan. Unfortunately, the inevitable climax of 
this episode, while executed quite professionally, is 
all too obvious, and Number Six has been shownto 
be so devious and resourceful in this and other 
episodes that it's difficult to imagine that heshould 
ultimately fall so carelessly for one of theoldest 
tricks in the book at story's end. "The General", a 
witty satire on education in which the villagers 
gleefully participate in brainwashing underthe 
guise of speed-learning without mistakes, is 
challenging and successful throughout many 
superbly realised and bizarre scenes; a single man 
being chased along the beach by a mob, deceitfully 
reassuring TV broadcasts, the idiocy of the villagers, 
a drawing room filled with sheet-covered busts, and 
a self-indulgent garden where pupils doanything 
but learn while underthe impression thatthey're 
learning. Again it almost, but not quite, falls apart in 
the closing scene, when people begin to act out of 
characterforthe sake of a speedy convenient 
resolution. 

Oneepisode with a genuine twist ending is 
"Checkmate", easily another of the best tales, with a 
final scene both entirely unexpected yettotally 
logical. Only "Many Happy Returns", in which the 
Prisonerwakes one morning to find the village 
deserted and abandoned and promptly sets about 
making a getaway, slams home so effectively the 
force of the despair Number Six must experience at 
having come so close to freedom after so much 
effort, only to be thwarted in the final stages of his 
plans. 

Given the strenuous physical exertion expended 
by the Prisoner in these episodes, it's ironic that his 
final escape is generally straightforward once his 
exhausting symbolic battle of minds iscompleted 
with McKern. 

The series must be seen complete, and every 
episode is a gem, butalthough there were nobad 
episodes, certain episodes are inevitably stronger 
than others. "Hammer Into Anvil" was perhapsone 
of the most conventional episodes of the series, and 
as such one of the most immediately accessibleat 
first view. Because of this, unlike the morecomplex, 
multi-layered episodes, it stands up to repeat 
screening the least well, having had most of its 
i mpact at f irst viewi ng . A stra ig htforwa rd 
hero/villain set-up is established in the first scene 
when the latest Number Two (comedy character 
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Top left: The Prisoner prepares for some Fall 
Out. Bottom left: McGoohan attends a Dance of 
the Dead with Mary Morris and Norma West. 
Above: McGoohan on the beach 'cave' set. 
Opposite page, top left: The village cordless 
telephone. Bottom left: Another lovely day in 
the village . . . Top right: The Prisoner adapts to 
life in the wild west during another of his 
captors' elaborate stunts, in Living in Harmony. 
Middle right: McGoohan on location in the 
village. Bottom right: Number Six enjoys life in 
a democracy in Free For All. 



actor Patrick Cargill, who appears in an earlier 
episode) confronts Number Six. Already shown to 
be a particularly nasty sadist, as opposed tothe 
usual gentlemanly adversaries of other episodes, he 
taunts McGoohan, sneering, "I wonder what's 
going on in that mind?". "Disgust," replies 
McGoohan, unhesitatingly! Cargill's portrayal ofthe 
man's breakdown and gradual disintegration 
around his colleagues and underlings isfaultless, 
but despite the immediate enjoyment in watching 
this pantomime villain's downfall (McGoohan has it 
in for him after he has seen a young girl drivento 
suicide) as a gut-level response, the plot is 
conventional enough to have been an episode of 
any well-made TV series with an elaborate and 
ingenious scam as its premise. 

Equally conventional, but containing some ofthe 
usual unique mystery, magic, and double-meanings 
readily identified with the series is "It's Your 
Funeral", in which an ugly end for a former Number 



Two is planned by his fellows. Number Six, forno 
good reason, assumes that if theassassination 
attempt is successful, a horrible punishment will be 
meted out on the village (and destroy the illusion of 
a contented society, while simultaneously revealing 
keepers from the kept by their immunity?), although 
just what form this might take is never explored, and 
the Prisoner never once suspects the usual trap. He 
decides he must warn the victim and again playsthe 
hero. It's these episodes that come the closestto 
straining the show's already naturally tenuous 
credibility. If we are to accept the analogy ofthe 
series' premise, we must also accept Number Six as 
the persecuted, not a knight in shining armour. 

Three ofthe strangest episodes ofthe series, that 
helped add to the cult of the bizarre thatthe 
cancelled series would be thrust into, were a direct 
necessity ofthe premature curtailing of theshow 
(originally intended to be in groups of thirteen, the 
series was finally extended to a complete run of 



seventeen). Producer David Tomblin was presented 
with the thankless task of producing threeepisodes 
and a finale without the very village locale thatthe 
Prisoner was trapped in, and one of them without 
the star himself! The writers rose to thetask 
admirably with remarkable resourcefulness and 
imagination, achieving their aim with three 
extraordinary and brilliant ploys. In "Do Not Forsake 
Me Oh My Darling", the Prisoner's mind isplaced 
inside another body, and the entire episode takes 
place with Number Six played by a different actor 
(Nigel Stock)! "The Girl Who Was Death" isa 
hilarious 'Avengers'/'U.N.C.L.E.'-type spoof, 
complete with madman who wants to take overthe 
world (dressed in the typically appropriate garb, of 
course), with McGoohan inexplicably chasingthe 
would-be world conqueror and hisfemmefatale 
through a TV wonderland of eccentric '60s Britainfar 
removed from (but naturally reminiscent of) the 
village. Again, the solution to this scenario, 
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although hinted atthroughout the entire film with 
groan-inducing hindsight, is both elusive and 
desperately obvious, as usual revealed only inthe 
final minutes. Most outrageous of all (and terribly 
upsetting to the American buyers of the series, for 
whom this was the last straw- they didn't even 
show the episode until after its initial run, when it 
went into syndication) was "Living In Harmony", in 
which McGoohan is dropped, again without 
explanation until the final scenes, into a western 
adventure. Even the opening credits were remade in 
western format! It's difficult to decide which ofthe 
episodes ofthe series were the best; thecontrived, 
painstakingly composed early instalments, orthe 
later, equally ingenious hastily improvised ones. In 
thefinal analysis, perhaps it'sthecombinationof 
them both that gives the series its very special 
uniqueness. Its day is done, but it remainsas 
relevant and as entertaining as ever, a genuine 
television achievement and landmark. ■ 
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DIANA 




Feature by Richard Hollis 



I t didn't seem to matter whether she was 
fighting robots, mad scientists or power 
crazy eccentrics, among tv audiences Mrs 
Emma Peel was the most popularcompanion 
forthe debonairsecret agent John Steed. 

And that's not so surprising when you stop to 
consider that the part was played with such 
gusto by Shakespearean actress, Diana Rigg. 
Patrick Macnee, who showed a soft spot for 
all his female partners from Honor Blackman 
to Joanna Lumley, often commented, when 
interviewed, that Diana's talent for acting had 
taught him a great deal about howto play his 
own character on screen. 

It goes without saying that Diana Rigg is 
one of the most important of British 
actresses. Author of a book on theatre 
criticisms, she has never hidden the fact that 
through a multitude of film and television 
roles her g reatest love is for the stage. " It 
keeps you vital, on yourtoes," she explains, 
"Anybody can act; what is required is the 
ability to believe in what you are saying, 
however unbelievable the situation or 
character may be." 

Diana Rigg was born in Doncaster in July 
1 938. Her parents decided to return to India 
where they had been living for a number of 
years, and so Diana went with them and lived 
in Jodphur near Bombay until she was seven. 
On returning to England for schooling she 
began to show an interest in drama and 
recitation. Aged 1 7, she left school to attend 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in 
London. After a short spell in modelling she 
appeared in her first repertory production, 



"The Passing oftheThird Floor Back", at the 
Civic Theatre in Chesterfield. Soon after she 
successfully auditioned for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company at Stratford. Her first 
television appearance took place in 1 964 
when she played opposite Harry H. Corbet in 
the ITV comedy The Hothouse. 

Diana's first connection with The Avengers 
came when the production team invited her 
to take a screen test with show's leading man, 
Patrick Macnee, who had played John Steed 
opposite Honor Blackman's Catherine Gale 
forthe show's past two seasons. (Ian Hendry 
co-starred as Dr David Keel in the first 
season.) The producers were searching for a 
suitable actress to replace Blackman as the 
new female lead, and after viewing a tape of 
the Armchair Theatre production, The 
Hothouse, on the advice of casting director 
Dodo Watts, they sensed that Diana Rigg 
could be the one. Originally, they had hired an 
attractive girl named Elizabeth Shepherd, but 
despite being an accomplished actress, the 
producers decided she didn't inject the right 
kind of light comedy needed forthe character. 
But Ms Rigg's acting debut with Macnee was 
an immediate success, with the couple 
finding an instant rapport. Consequently she 
was given a long-term contract to play the 
part of Emma Peel in The Avengers. 

"I auditioned forthe part as a giggle," she 
remembers, "while still with the Royal 
Shakespeare Company". This was to be the 
turning point of her entire career. In The 
Avengers she was nominated Actress of the 
Year in 16 European countries and the series 
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developed into a cult with a worldwide 
audience, totalling 30 million viewers. 

Diana's first contract for The Avengers was 
worth £20,000. She was virtually unknown as 
an actress, buit while she starred in the series 
(a total of 52 episodes) she was constantly in 
demand by the press, all requesting 
interviews and photographs. The show's 
producer Julian Wintle described her 
performance as possessing " — an animal like 
quality like no one else I know," and Macnee 
added, "I'm glad she'son myside." 

Her fame allowed her to insist on more 
money for the second series and instead of 
£150a weekshefound herself earning £450. 
Unfortunately television was not a media she 
relished. Yearning to return to the stage, she 
left The Avengers in December 1967 without 
any regrets. "It was the life of a mole- 1 rarely 
see daylight and I sleep on a camp bed during 
the lunch break." 

The Americans, who had by now exerted a 
great influence over The Avengers, asked 
Diana Rigg to try her luck at a typical 
American sit-com series called, quite 
unimaginatively, Diana. Premiered in 1973 it 
only ran for a season. The stories depicted the 
home life of a beautiful young divorcee newly 
arrived in Manhattan from London. Her name 
Diana Smythe. "Quite frankly it was 
appalling," she remembers, "I really wanted 
to have a bash at something the Americans 
do incredibly well, and do it on their own soil, 
and do it under their own terms." Although 
the series paid her 23,000 dollars an episode it 
only ran for 1 3 weeks. As if to prove just how ► 




Opposite page and above: 
A lively selection of shots 
displaying the many and 
varied fashions Diana Rigg 
wore as Emma Pee! in The 
Avengers. Her wardrobe 
was designed by John Bates 
(during her first season) and 
later by Alan Hughes. Top 
right: A scene from the 
Brian Clemens scripted 
Avengers episode, 'The 
Living Dead'. Right: Emma 
Pee! in action. ! 
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This page: A collection of bizarre 
scenes from The Avengers, in which 
Diana Rigg usually found herself 
tied up as Emma Peel. 




she detests the trappings of television, Diana 
Rigg recallswith someamusement that when 
she arrived in Hollywood, the studio sent a 
"three block long smoked glass limousine" to 
meet her. Six months later they sent her back 
to the airport in a "banged up studio station 
wagon". "I never stopped laughing on the 
plane home. You've failed, they were telling 
me, just in case you didn't know it. " 

She did go on to star in a number of films 
after leaving The Avengers, including 
Theatre of Blood with Vincent Price, On Her 
Majesty's Secret Service with George 
Lazenby and Hospital starring George C. 
Scott. Shetold Time magazinethat films and 
television were leading her down a path she 
did not wish to follow. After seeing a re-run of 
an o\6 Avengers episode in New York City, 
she winced and commented, "It was like an 
early Joan Crawford movie. It had dated so 
fast." 

Ironically the period look is part of the 
series' charm and Diana Rigg is still 
extremely popular in the role of Emma Peel 
among nostalgia buffs and fans of old 
television programmes. Even the Linda 
Thorsen episodes that followed only ever 
worked when re-using situations and ideas 
created during the Rigg series, madcap 
assassins and outrageous institutions, all of 
them terribly British. The writers were 
reluctant to lose that successful formula, and 
attractive though she may be, Miss Thorsen 
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This page: Emma Peel in action! For the required "Kinky' image of her 
character in The Avengers Diana Rigg wore her famous leather cat-suit. 



was really too young to carry off the part of 
Tare King with any conviction, and although 
it's easy to blame her for the demise of the 
series, it would be fairerto criticise the 
producerforthe show (Clemens and Fennell 
were absent at the time) who mis-castthe 
part from the very beginning. 

In 1972, Diana Rigg joined the National 
Theatre. She appeared semi-nude in Tom 
Stoppard's Jumpers, and very well covered 
up in Shaw's Pygmalion. More recently she 
starred in the award winning play Night and 
Day by Stoppard, and won an award herself 
in the highly underrated film version of 
Agatha Christie's Evil Underthe Sun. Her 
West End appearance in 1 983 was in Shaw's 
Heartbreak House, when she was in fine form 
as Rex Harrison's daughter. Nottotally 
neglecting television she appeared as 
Clytemnestra in the 1979 BBC version of the 
Orestia trilogy. 

As an actress Diana Rigg has moved on to 
other things, but although those days of 
"avenging" arefarbehind hershewill 
perhaps be best remembered for her time 
opposite Patrick Macnee in the popular 
sixties show. As Dave Rogers points out in his 
excellent book on the series, " The Avengers 
was the first British made tv show to be 
screened prime-time on an American 
network coast to coast." And part of that 
success cameaboutdueto Diana Rigg's 



performance as Emma Peel. 
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Athene Seyler, Derek Farr. Steed and Emma 
battle an intelligent carnivorous plant from 
outer space, which has hypnotic powers. 

TWO'S A CROWD 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
Warren Mitchell, Julian Glover. An enemy 
agent with a passion for lethal, radio- 
controlled models engages Steed and Emma 
in a duel to the death. 

TOO MANY CHRISTMAS TREES 
by Tony Williamson, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
Edwin Richfield, Mervyn John. Steed finds 
himself victim of a group of deadly telepaths 
who project terrifying illusions from classic 
novels into the minds of their targets. 

SILENTDUST 

by Roger Marshall, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
William Franklin, Jack Watson. A chemical 
fertilizer gone wrong begins to kill off British 
wildlife. Steed and Emma head for the great 
outdoors to combat the deadly menace. 

ROOM WITHOUT A VIEW 

by Roger Marshall, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
Paul Whitsun-Jones, Peter Arne. Steed dis- 
covers the existence of a Manchurian concen- 
tration camp in the heart of London. 

SMALL GAME FOR BIG HUNTERS 
by Philip Levene, Dir: Gerry O'Hara. Guests: 
James Villiers, Bill Fraser, A band of blow- 
pipe toting savages are operating in the 
English countryside. Steed Tarzan, Emma 



THE GIRL FROM AUNTIE 
by Roger Marshall, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
Liza Fraser, Alfred Burke. Emma is kidnapped 
and offered for sale to the highest bidder. 
Steed and a girl hired to impersonate Emma 
search for the real item. 

THE 13th HOLE 

by Tony Williamson, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
Patrick Allen, Peter Jones. An exclusive golf 
club is the centre of an assassination opera- 
tion. 



THE QUICK-QUICK-SLOW DEA TH 
by Robert Banks Stewart, Dir: James Hill. 
Guests: Maurice Kaufman, Eunice Gayson. A 
dancing academy is being used to introduce 
enemy agents into the country. 

THE DANGER MAKERS 
by Roger Marshall, Dir: Charles Crichton. 
Guests: Fabia Drake, Nigel Davenport. When 
several high-ranking military officers are kil- 
led in reckless stunts, Steed and Emma in- 
vestigate. 

A TOUCH OF BRIMSTONE 
by Brian Clemens, Dir: James Hill. Guests: 
Peter Wyngarde, Colin Jeavons. A revival of 
the notious Hellfire Club disguises a plot to 
assassinate three foreign prime ministers 
with one blow. Steed joins up and Emma is 
crowned Queen of Sin fhubba, hubbal). 

WHATTHE BUTLER SAW 

by Roger Marshall, Dir: Bill Bain. Guests: 
John Le Mesurier, Thorley Walters. Steed is 
tipped off that one of three high-ranking 
military men is passing secrets to unfriendly 
foreign powers. 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 
by Brian Clemens, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Michael Goodliffe, Griffith Davies. Mrs Reel is 
trapped in a diabolical house, filled with 
murderous automatic devices, with suicide 
as her only escape. 



Continued from page 17 



SEASON FOUR 

This series introduced Diana Rigg as 
Emma Peel (after a false start with 
Elizabeth Shepherd in the role). The 
Steed/Emma relationship was more 
light-hearted than the Steed/Cathy 
partnership. The plots became more 
fantasy oriented. Prod: Julian Wintle, 
Assoc Prod: Albert Fennell, Story Edi- 
tor: Brian Clemens. Music: Laurie 
Johnson. 



THE TOWN OF NO RETURN 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Roy Baker. Guests: 
Patrick Newell, Alan MacNaughton. Steed 
and Emma uncover a plot to take over Britain 
with an underground army being trained in 
the English countryside. 



THE GRAVEDIGGERS 

by Malcolm Hulke, Dir: Quentin Lawrence. 
Guests: Ronald Fraser, Wanda Ventham. 
Saboteurs are jamming Britain's early warn- 
ing system by burying devices in cemeteries 
around the country. 



THECYBERNAUTS 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Sydney Hayers. 
Guests: Michael Gough, Bert Kwouk. A 
crazed scientist uses a robot killer of his own 
invention to settle with his enemies. 



DEA THA T BARGAIN PRICES 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Charles Crichton. 
Guests: Andre Morell, Alan Cuthbertson. 
Tracing a kidnapped atomic scientist. Steed 
and Emma discover a department store 
which has been converted into an atomic 
bomb. 



CASTLE DE'ATH 

by John Lucarotti, Dir: James Hill. Guests: 
Gordon Jackson, Robert Urquhart. A haunted 
castle in Scotland is a cover for a complex 
plan to control the British fishing industry. 



THE MASTER MINDS 

by Robert Banks Stewart, Dir: Peter Graham 
Scott. Guests: Laurence Hardy, Patricia 
Haines. Clients of an exclusive country club 
are hypnotised into committing acts of 
murder. 



THE MURDER MARKET 

by Tony Williamson, Dir: Peter Graham Scott. 
Guests: Patric Cargill, John Woodvine. The 
proprietors of the Twogetherness Marriage 
Bureau run a murder agency in their spare 
time. 



A SURFEIT OF H20 

by Colin Finbow, Dir: Sidney Hayers. Guests: 
Noel Purcell, Sue Lloyd. A deadly rainmaking 
device is concealed in a wine factory. 



THE HOUR THA T NEVER WAS 
by Roger Marshall. Dir: Gerry O’Hara. 
Guests: Gerald Harper, Roy Kinnear. Visiting 
an RAF Airfield for its closing down party, 
Steed finds the place deserted and all the 
clocks stopped at 11. The staff are being 
brainwashed to reveal military secrets. 



DIAL A DEADLY NUMBER 

by Roger Marshall. Dir: Don Leaver Guests: 
Peter Bowles, Clifford Evans. Personal 
"bleeper" devices are being altered to kill 
their owners. 



THEMANEA TER OF SURREY GREEN 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Sidney Hayers. Guests: 
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A SENSE OF HISTORY 

by Martin Woodhouse, Dir: Peter Graham 
Scott. Guests: Nigel Stock, Patrick Mower. 
Steed and Mrs Peel stumble across a battle 
between two underground extremist groups 
to control Europe. 

HOWTO SUCCEED A TMURDER 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Don Leaver. Guests: 
Sarah Lawson, Angela Browne. When several 
financiers are murdered, Mrs Peel uncovers 
an extreme feminist group who plan to rule 
the world. 

HONEY FOR THE PRINCE 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: James Hill. Guests: 
Ron Moody, George Pasted. A company cal- 
led Qpite Quite Fantastic Inc is in the business 
of making people's fantasies come true . . . 
except that it is the cover for an assassination 
bureau. 

SEASON FIVE 

This was the first season of The Aven- 
gers made in colour. The science fic- 
tion episodes in the last season proved 
the most popular with audiences, so 
the producers played up this angle. 
Exec Prod: Julian Wintle, Prod: Brian 
Clemens & Albert Fennell. 

FROM VENUS WITH LOVE 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Robert Day. Guests: 
Barbara Shelley, Jon Pertwee. Steed and Mrs 
Peel investigate the murders of several 
amateur astronomers, who appear to be the 
victims of an extra-terrestrial intelligence. 

THE FEAR MERCHANTS 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Gordon Flemyng. 
Guests: Patrick Cargill, Andrew Keir. Steed 
and Mrs Peel track down an assassination 
ring who exploit the secret fears of their 
victims. 

ESCAPE IN TIME 

by Philip Levene, Dir: John Krish. Guests: 
Peter Bowles, Imogen Hassall. An inventor 



claims to have invented a time machine, but is 
revealed to be a hoaxter. 

THE SEE-THROUGH MAN 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Robert Asher. Guests: 
Moira Lister, Warren Mitchell. Ministry files 
are being plundered, apparently by an invisi- 
ble burglar. 

THE BIRD WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 

by Alan Patillo/Brian Clemens, Dir: Roy Ros- 
sotti. Guests: Ron Moody, Kenneth Cope. 
Enemy agents train pigeons to fly over mis- 
sile bases carrying automatic cameras and 
sell the photos to the highest bidder. 

THE WINGED AVENGER 

by Richard Harris, Dir: Gordon Flemyng/Peter 
Duffed. Guests: Nigel Green, Jack MacGo- 
wan. Several ruthless business men are killed 
by a mysterious assassin who apparently has 
the power to walk up walls. 

THE LIVING DEAD 

by Anthony Marriot/Brian Clemens, Dir: John 
Krish. Guests: Julian Glover, Pamela Ann 
Davy. Steed and Mrs Peel become embroiled 
in the ghost-chasing investigations of two 
rival parapsycholical societies, SMOG and 
FOG. 

THE HIDDEN TIGER 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Sidney Hayers. Guests: 
Ronnie Barker, Gabrielle Drake. Domestic 
cats are fitted with an electronic medallion 
which turns them into crazed killers. 

THE CORRECT WAY TO KILL 
by Brian Clemens, Dir: Charles Crichton. 
Guests: Michael Gough, Peter Madoc. Steed 
and Mrs Peel team up with Russian agents to 
track down a rogue KGB man. 

NEVER, NEVER SAY DIE 
by Philip Levene, Dir: Robert Day. Guests: 
Christopher Lee, John Junkin. A scientist 
discovers a method of keeping people's 
brains alive using computerised robot dou- 
bles. 



EPIC 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: James Hill. Guests: 
Peter Wyngarde, Isa Miranda. Crazed movie 
studio executives embark on a spree of mur- 
der and mayhem ...for real! 

THE SUPERLATIVE SEVEN 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Sidney Hayers. 
Guests: Charlotte Rampling, Brian Blessed. 
Steed and Emma, with five companions (all 
experts in the art of survival), are transported 
to a deserted island to put their skills to the 
test. 

A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WA Y 
TO THE STATION 

by Bryan Sherriff, Dir: John Krish. Guests: 
John Laurie, Isla Blair. Steed and Mrs Peel 
investigate the murder of a civil servant on 
the 8. 10 to Norborough. 

SOMETHING NASH IN THE NURSERY 

by Philip Levene, Dir: James Hid. Guests: 
Yootha Joyce, Paul Eddington. High ranking 
Government officials suddenly begin to act 
like children. 

THEJOKER 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Sidney Hayers. 
Guests: Peter Jeffrey, Sally Nesbitt. Mrs Peel 
finds herself at the mercy of a crazed murder- 
er she helped imprison years earlier. 

WHO'S WHO??? 

by Philip Levene, Dir: John Moxey. Guests: 
Patricia Haines, Freddie Jones. Steed and Mrs 
Peel have their bodies stolen by two enemy 
agents via a brain transference device. 

THE RETURN OF THE CYBERNAUTS 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Robert Day. Guests: 
Peter Cushing, Fulton Mackay. The brother of 
the original Cybernauts inventor returns to 
swear vengeance on Steed and Mrs Peel, and 
unleashes the deadly robots once more. 

DEATH'S DOOR 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Sidney Hayers. Guests: 
William Lucas, Clifford Evans. Members of a 
British delegation are being kept out of the 



talks by a sinister group who manipulate 
dreams and reality. 

THE £50,000 BREAKFAST 
by Roger Marshall, Dir: Robert Day. Guests: 
Yolande Turner, Cecil Parker. Steed and Mrs 
Peel wade through a maze of ventriloquists, 
pet cemeteries and stolen diamonds. 

DEAD MAN'S TREASURE 

by Michael Winder, Dir: Sidney Hayers. 
Guests: Norman Bowler, Valerie Van Ost. 
Steed and Mrs Peel join a treasure hunt-cum- 
motor rally, in search of real treasure. 

YOU HA VE JUST BEEN MURDERED 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Robert Asher. Guests: 
Robert Fleming, Barrie Ingham. After two 
dummy attempts on the life of a millionaire, 
the man is murdered for real. 

THEPOSITIVE-NEGA TIVEMAN 

by Tony Williamson, Dir: Robert Day. Guests: 
Michael Latimer, Ray MacAnally. A scientist 
discovers a method of transmitting electrical 
power via radio waves, and the discovery is 
used to kill electronics experts. 

MURDERSVILLE 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: Robert Asher. Guests: 
Colin Blakely, John Ronane. A small country 
village is used as a killing ground by assas- 
sins, apparently with the cooperation of the 
villagers. 

MISSION. . . HIGHLY IMPROBABLE 

by Philip Levene, Dir: Robert Day. Guests: 
Nicholas Courtney, Ronald Radd. Steed and 
Mrs Peel set out on the trail of a spy ring that 
possesses a deadly miniaturising ray. 

THE FORGET-ME-KNOT 

by Brian Clemens, Dir: James Hill. Guests: 
Linda Thorson, Patrick Newell. Steed discov- 
ers a traitor in the intelligence service and Mrs 
Peel discovers her husband, who bears an 
uncanny resemblance to Steed, is alive and 
leaves Steed in the care of her replacement, 
Tara King. 
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The FRANKENSTEIN a iroKiides 

Par t IV 







Feature by Phil Edwards 

he Son of Frankenstein in 1939 
f marked the end of the truly great 
■ years at Universal Pictures for the 
classic monster creations, although it 
didn't mean the end of the Frankenstein 
chronicles as far as the studio was 
concerned. 

The climax of Son of Frankenstein saw 
Ygor (Bela Lugosi) shot, presumably to 
death, and the Monster knocked intothe 
sulphur pit by an athletic Wolf 
Frankenstein (Basil Rathbone).The 
movie proved successful at the box 
office, but the law of diminishing returns 
was in operation and Universal saw no 
further reason to accord the 
Frankenstein pictures 'A' grade status or 
budgets. However, before 
Frankenstein's creation was relegated to 
an assortment of encounters with other 
denizens of the fright factory, in a 
fairytale world that could only bea 
figment of Hollywood's imagination, he 
was given one last solo showcase. 

The Ghost of Frankenstein was to 
continuethe adventures of Wolf 



Frankenstein in its original screenplay by 
EricTaylor although, for the most part 
was rewritten by W. Scott Darling. Wolf 
was written out of the tale and replaced 
by Ludwig, another son of Frankenstein 
played by Cedric Hardwicke. Ludwig is a 
"Doctor of the Mind" and is assisted by 
Dr Bohmer (Lionel Atwill). With the usual 
plot machinations which would become 
part and parcel of the Universal monster 
ralliesto come, the Monsterturns up, not 
killed by the boiling sulphur, but 
preserved by it. And so does Ygor. But 
having overdone the sulphur treatment 
the Monster is weakened and in one of 
the best scenes in the film, is struck by 
lightning. "Yourfatherwas 
Frankenstein," chortles Bela Lugosi as 
Ygor,". . . but your mother was 
lightning!" 

The Ghost, at an economical 
sixty-seven minutes fairly rattles along 
under Erie C. Kenton's sprightly 
direction. To give the title some meaning 
there's a brief scene in which Ludwig is 
visited by the ghost of his father (also 
played by Hardwicke) who urges him not 



to destroy the creature, but refine it, 
with the addition of a good brain, to 
replace the abnormal one stolen by 
Dwight Frye all those years ago. The 
device proved a popular one it would 
seem, as in later years the game of 
"musical brains" seemed to be the major 
reason thatthe Frankenstein monster 
lumbered on. 

But if Ludwig, likeall hisfamily,only 
had the best of scientific intentions, then 
Ygor, aided by Dr Bohmer had other 
ideas. With Ygor's brain in the Monster's 
head, heand Bohmercould rulethe 
world! Ah, things were so much simpler 
then! 

With Karloff no longer interested in 
playing the Monster, Universal looked to 
their latest genre star, Lon Chaney Jnr. 
The son of the famed Man of aThousand 
Faces, Chaney Jnr had madesomething 
of a name for himself in the 1940 Man 
Made Monster and scored an even 
bigger hit in The Wolfman under 
director George Waggner, who acted as 
producer on The Ghost of Frankenstein. 

But sadly, Chaney proved no match for 
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Facing page: Lon Chaney Jnr as Universal's 
famous lycanthrope, Larry Talbot ( alias the 
Wolfman ), with Bela Lugosi as 'the monster' 
in Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman (1943). 
Insert: Ygor (Beta Lugosi again ) tries to dose 
the door on the salesman tactics of the monster 
(this time played by Glenn Strange) who is left 
holding the baby in Ghost of Frankenstein 
(1942). Above: " Where did you get that 
haircut?" asks Ygor of the (Glenn) Strange 
looking monster. Right: The bearded features 
of Boris Karloff and J. Carrol Naish from 
House of Frankenstein (1944). 



for most of the rest of the picture. 

With Chaney playing Talbot, it meant 
that the Monster would have to be 
portrayed by another actor. Obviously 
the continuity from The Ghost of 
Frankenstein was intended when the 
film went into production, as Bela Lugosi 
was signed to play the creature -still 
with Ygor's brain in his head! But Lugosi 
was ill for much of the production, his 
long term drug addiction weakening his 
physical state, so much that a stunt 
double (Eddie Parker) actually portrayed 
the monster for all the action scenes in 
the film. The real raison d'etre for the 
feature, though, was the big 
confrontation between the deadly 
dynamicduo and the final punch-up 
which takes place in the ruins of Castle 
Frankenstein is indeed spectacularly 
entertaining. With Chaney transformed 
into the Wolfman once more, he collides 
head on with Parker's Monster in a 
slugfest that wouldn't look out of place 
in a serial. While theTitansof Terror 
battle it out, the ever-reliable villagers 
are busy dynamiting thedam which 
overlooks the castle. 

Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman 
sealed the fate of the series from 
Universal. It set patterns and formulas in 
the scripting and direction departments 
which would forever be associated with 
the name of Frankenstein. And more, it 
relegated the studio's wonderful 
creations of the 30s to nothing more 
than B programmer status. 

A MAD MONSTER PARTY 

Working on the principal that ''more 
means better", Universal's next outing in 
the Frankenstein Chronicles also 
included Dracula, as well asthe Monster, 
the Wolfman, a mad doctorand a 
hunchback assistant! House of 



Karloff's understanding portrayal over 
three films. The Ghost would markthe 
first feature in which the Monster was 
reduced to little more than a 
dumb-brute killer, although an 
extended sequence where Chaney 
rescues a small girl's ball from a roof 
appeared to be a gesture on the part of 
thescriptersand Kenton to imbuethe 
Monster with something approaching 
humanity. But for the most part Chaney's 
performance is on the thick-eared side 
and Lugosi has little opportunity to 
enlarge upon the character of Ygor. 

The operation goes ahead, the 
Monster gets Ygor's brain and the 
villagers begin to gather at the gates 
waving their usual assortment of torches 
and farm tools. Before the Monster goes 
down for the count amid the flames of 
the burning castle, we hearthatthe 
operation has been successful as he 
speaks with Ygor's voice. The movie 
proved a hit and the Hollywood Reporter 
for February, 1942 said of it, ". . . 
inevitably stands on an imaginative par 
with all of its interest-gripping 
quasi-scientific predecessors. . .Kenton's 
direction makes use of every element of 
suspense. . .and cast is definitely above 
average." 

THETEAM-UPTITLES 

The following year saw the Frankenstein 
Monster match (dim) wits with The 
• Wolfman, LarryTalbot, played by the 
actor who'd made him famous Lon 



Chaney Jnr. Waggneragain produced 
and the direction was handled by Roy 
William Neill. Frankenstein Meets the 
Wolfman gets off to a good start as two 
grave robbers accidentally resurrect 
LarryTalbot, getting a rude shock as he 
transforms into the two-legged 
lycanthrope before their eyes. After 
Talbot comes to in a hospital, he goes on 
the rampage again before seeking out 
the gypsy woman Maleva (Maria 
Ouspenskaya). In case you're losing 
track, I'll remind you that it was her son 
(played by Bela Lugosi!) who had put the 
bite on Larry back in The Wolfman. 

But Larry's tired of being a werewolf 
and old Maleva tells him that there is 
only one man in the world who can help 
him -Dr Ludwig Frankenstein! And so 
they set off to meet him. But Ludwig 
perished in the fire and before you know 
itTalbot'sturned hairy again and during 
his pursuit, falls through into caverns 
belowthe ruins of the Frankenstein 
castle. 

Here, he finds the Frankenstein 
Monster, preserved in ice. It's also here 
that the movie takes a bit of a nose-dive, 
although itappearsthatthis was more 
due to post-production tampering than 
Curt Siodmak's screenplay. At the end of 
Ghost of Frankenstein , the Monster had 
been blinded and Siodmak had 
continued this plot variation in 
Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman. 
However, before the movie was released 
not only was any reference to this 
deleted, but also any mention that he 
could speak. In the original script, the 
Monster's opening lines, "I can'tsee 
you. . . I'm blind, I'm sick. Once I had the 
strength of a hundred men. If Dr 
Frankenstein were alive, he'd give it back 
tome. . . so I could live forever." 
explained hissituation and madesense 
of the clumsy lumbering around he does 





■ FRANKENSTEIN'S 

MONSTER! 
WOLF MAN! 
DRACULA! 
HUNCHBACK! 
MAO DOCTOR ! 



Right: "Let's dance" 
says Lon Chaney. Far 
right: The soft sell for 
House of Frankenstein. 
Below: Frankenstein 

Meets the Wolfman. , 
Bottom right: Lon Chaney j 
is comforted by a 
gypsy friend after he finds 
out he is to appear 
with Bela Lugosi. 



Frankenstein (1944) is more I ike two 
separate stories than one complete film. 
From an original story by Curt Siodmak, 
the screenplay by Edward T. Lowe 
introduces and then gets rid of Dracula 
(John Carradine, one of the best screen 
vampires) within little more than twenty 
minutes screentime in a subplot which 
seems more g rafted on to the story than 
an integral part of it. But it's a lively little 
piece and the final studio setting of 
plaster rocks and exquisitely painted 
diorama, where Dracula falls victim to 
the rays of the rising sun is indeed 
striking. Lionel Atwill is also backasthe 
local police chief, a rolesimilartothatof 
his Krogh from the Son of Frankenstein 
though this time with two good arms! 
Part two of House of Frankenstein, 



however stumbles along repeating much 
of the theatrics of Frankenstein Meets 
the Wolf man. This time 'round, Talbot 
and the Monster are both found frozen, 
presumably in the water from the 
dynamited dam. 

Helping them outare Dr Gustav 
Niemann (Boris Karloff), a doctor, and his 
hunchbacked assistant Daniel (J. Carrol 
Naish). But Niemann'sas mad as a hatter 
and although he intends to rid Talbot of 
the werewolf curse, he's also got plans of 
revenge for the people who had 
imprisoned him years before. One of 
them is going to have his brain 
transplanted into the head of the 
Monster, another isto have the 
Wolfman's brain inserted into his skull. 
He's also promised to operate on Daniel 



and put his brain into Larry Talbot's 
body. What would have happened to 
poor old Larry's brain is anybody's guess! 

At seventy minutes, House of 
Frankenstein may have been standard 
fare but it is at least full of characters and 
sub-plots galore, what with hunchbacks 
falling in love with gypsy girls and gypsy 
girls falling in love with wolfmen and the 
Frankenstein Monster lumbering around 
in the shape of Glenn Strange. The last 
five minutes is all go, with Talbot put out 
of his misery (again) by the girl that loves 
him, Daniel hurled to hisdeath by the 
Monster and Niemann crippled, his back 
broken by Daniel. With the villagers 
attacking the castle, the Monster carries 
Niemann off to the local swamps where 
the two sink into the quicksand. ■ 
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II I H MAIII 

offers you 

Fabulous Black & White and Colour 
photographs of your favourite 
film and TV stars. Thousands to 
choose from. PLUS Sci-Fi, Horror 
and TV Fantasy stills. Just send 
50p for lists: FILM MAGIC (s) 

18 Garsmouth, Watford, Herts. 



Dr Who Fans 

Send a First Class Stamp for my latest 
list of Dr Who: Books. Annuals. 
Comics, and Merchandise. Also sub- 
scription available for latest Paper- 
backs and Hardbacks. (I will buy Dr 
Who items as well) Blakcs 7 and 
2000AD list also available. 

JOHN FITTON, I. Orchard Way. 
Hcnsall. Nr. Goole. 

North Humberside. 



lAbro^blLD 

26 Ashley Rd, Boscombe, Bournemouth, 
Dorset BH 1 4LH. Tel: 0202 37733 

MAIL ORDER AND SHOP 

We stock a complete range of Marvel, DC, 
Pacific, First, Eclipse etc. Over 130 titles 
available on our unique Standing Order 
service, and our regular back-issue list 
offers thousands of collectors' comics at 
reasonable prices. In short we're pretty 
good, so risk an s.a.e. to find out more! 



“HARLEQUIN” 1st for Books 

68 St. Petersgate, Stockport. Cheshire. 
Books, Posters, Photos, Badges. 
Comics, S.F., Fantasy, TV, Film, 
r Rock and Pop. All the latest on Star 
Wars, Star Trek, Dr Who, 007, 
Nostalgia, The 60s. 1000s of Items. 
Please state your interests. Send sae 
for FREE list. Overseas 4 1. R. C. s. 



Comix Er Books Unlimited 

{formerly the Comic Bookshop) 
Comics (from 1939-Mar '84) SF, 
film & TV Fantasy. Monthly Sales 
ft Advance Lists: Please send 
large SAE to: 

205B Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham NG1 3FS. 

Tel: (0602) 411946. 
Wholesale enquiries welcomed! 
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IN SCOTLAND 

"200 Woodlands Rd, Glasgow, 
G36LN. Tel: 0413330784 
Gets the full range of new US and British 
SF paperbacks, comics and media mags. 

T ogether with thousands ot back issues 
and second-hand titles plus board games, 
posters, portfolios, hardbacks, T-shirts | etc. 
Send a second class stamp for catalogue. 



"OUTER LIMITS" 

The Fantasy Mail Order Service 
offering you probably the most 
comprehensive range of Sci-Fi, 
Film and T.V. Fantasy related items 
including books, magazines, 
photos, stills, portfolios, games 
and models. Dr Who, Star Wars, 
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FORBIDDEN PLANET BOOKSHOP 

Comics, S.F. Film and T V. 
Fantasy. 

SHOP: Mon -Sat. 10-6 
except Thurs. 10-7 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Please send S.A.E. for current 
lists to: 23 Denmark Street, 
LONDON WC2H 8NN. 
01-836 4179 
COMIC MART 

Film material and thousands of 
comics for sale every 2 months at 
the Central Hall Westminster, 
LONDON . 

Starts: 12-00. Admission free. 
Dates: April 7, June 2, 

Aug 4 1984 




10 Market Square Arcade, Hanley, 
(opp. Lewis's) Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
Tel: 0782-279294 

2 Floors with over 1,300 sq.ft. 

Comics: Marvel. DC. Dr Who. 2000 AD etc. 
Role Playing Games: Dungeons & Dragons 
etc. Film Material: Magazines, books, 
posters, stills, soundtracks etc. Atari Games: 
We exchange, buy & sell games. Computer 
Software: Specialising in adventure games. 
Sci-Fi Paperbacks. Bruce Lee & Martial Art 
books. Rock books, tovs. games & much 
more. Open Mon-Sat ( 10-5.30). Mail Order 
Service. Please send large sac requesting 
your particular interest. 



Sheffield Space Centre 

485 London Road, Heeley, 
Sheffield S2 4HL 
Telephone: Sheffield 581040 
We stock a large selection of S/F, 
Fantasy paperbacks, American 
comics, Portfolios, Magazines etc. 
Open — Monday. Tuesday. Thursday. 
Friday 10am - 5pm. Saturday - 9am, 
Closed Wednesday. SAE for list. 



BOOKS W PHOTOS 

Second Foundation sells new and used 
Science-Fiction books, magazines, 
model kits, posters, T-shirts, and much 
more besides! We sell advance import 
Marvel and D.C. Comics from 25p each. 
Mail Order Service available. 

51 Woodlands Road, Glasgow. 
G36ED. Tel: 041 332 1488 
Books 'n' Photos For The Best Value! 



ODYSSEY 7 

Main Shopping Level. Manchester 
University Precinct Centre. Oxford Rd. 

Manchester. Mon-Sat 9.30-5.30. Tel . 
061-2736666. Our sales area of over 1 ,000 
sq. ft. is stocked with S.F. paperbacks. 
A mcrican comics. 2.000A.D..FilmT.V. 
magazines, soundtracks, books, stills, 
posters and role playing games. Send 
s.a.e. forcataloguc. Personal callers: 
The Precinct is located at the junction of 
Booth St. West and is above street level. 



ftoSTALQIA&CQfAlCS 

14-16 Smallbrook Queensway, 
BIRMINGHAM B5 4EN, 

Tel: (021) 643 0143. 

American and British comics; Rock, SF, 
Horror and General Film magazines. 

Current and back issues. Comicstrip, SF. 
Horror and Television orientated toys, 
figures, kits, games, vehicles, masks etc. 
Mail order list is available for a s.a.e. Our 
large comic shop is open for you to call 
in:- Mon-Fri 10.00-5.45. Saturday 9.3Q-6.00. 
We can accept your ACCESS whether you 
call, write or phone. 

"a comic treasure trove" - Birmingham Post 



* RODNEYS BOOKS 
C Comics Er Fantasy 

a 33 Longbridge Rd, 

' Barking, Essex. 



We have enlarged our Comic & Fantasy 
range to 100,000 in stock! ! COMICS OF 
HORROR FANTASY TV ADVANCE 
IMPORTED Comics & Mags. 

DC & Marvel Comic collections and LP's 
wanted. Contact IAN BROOM on 
01-594 2858. 

(Look forward to seeing you) 



• To advertise in the Classified Ads section, ring 
Sally Benson or Gil/y Joseph on (01 ) 221 1 232. 




Specialists in American comics, SF 
books and fantasy Film mags. 

Only 15 minutes from the city centre 
by buses 4, 60, 76, 78, 79, H6, H7, 
H9, H12, H13 and H20-24. 

Sorry, no mail order. 



COMIC SHOWCASE 



Open six days a week 10am to 6pm. 

We are THE SPECIALISTS in old 
American comics and our vast stock 
ranges from Golden Age through to 
the 70s; including Marvels, D.C.s, 
E.C.s, Timelys and many more. 
Regular shipments from the USA 
enable us to offer a wide selection of 
the non-distributed Marvels. We now 
offer a full range of advance IMPORT 
comics from all the major companies. 
We are always interested in buying 
collections of old or rare comics in 
nice condition. 



HEROES 

The Comic Shop 

Britain's longest-established comic 
dealer still offers the widest selection of 
comics for collectors in the country. 
Good stocks of Marvel and DCare 
complemented by a wide range of 
American and British comics from the 
1940s onwards: Eagle, TV21.2000AD, 
Dandy, Beano, plus annuals. Golden 
Age, EC, fifties, horror, western and 
much more. Large s.a.e. for our 
catalogue or call in and see us. Open 
Mon-Fri 1 1 -6.30 (5.30 Sat). Three 
minutes from Highbury 8i Islington 
tube, off Upper St. We are also the 
publishers of The Comic Guidefor 
Great Britain. Lists values of Marvels, 
DCs from Silver Age on, most major 
British comics/annuals: DrWho,TV21, 
2000AD, much more. Full colour cover, 
over 1 00 cover repros, a mine of info. 
P.O. or cheque payable to Fantasy 
Unlimited, (post free) for £3.95. Send to: 
HEROES, 21 Canonbury Lane, 
Islington, London N1 2SP. 
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POSTERS & PRINTS 

Sci-fi rock pop. humorous, pin-ups 
scemcs etc Choose from our vast 
range available by mail order Send 
just 60p for our full catalogue listing 
HUNDREDS of posters and prints 
(many illustrated in full colour) 
Cauldron Promotions (Dept MV) 
47 Landseer Rd London NI9 4|G 



• To advertise in the Classified 
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Feature by Gary Russell 

F or those of you with either long 
memories, or large collection of 
Starburst, you may remember issue 
27's John Fleming interview with the then 
new producer of Doctor Who, John 
Nathan-Turner expressing his ideasfor how 
he wanted the programme to look in the 80s. 
Since then he has three seasons under his 
belt and the fourth is about to be unleashed 
onto an audience who, after The Five Doctors 
will be expecting nothing short of brilliance 
from the man who said "We are 
concentrating on new writers who come with 
fresh ideas and a fresh outlook towards the 
programme" way back in 1 980. 

If nothing else, Nathan-Turner will 
probably be remembered as the only 
producerto have cast three actors in the role 
of the Doctor: first Peter Davison, then Colin 
Baker and, stuck in the middle, Richard 
Hurndall taking the late William Hartnell's 
place as the First Doctor. The 21st season 
could well be a make-or-break season, both 
with long-term fans and the general viewing 
public, for whilst Nathan-Turner's approach 
was very refreshing and exciting in 1980, by 
1 983 it had worn off considerably. There is a 
limitto how far viewers will accept a story 
that trundles along slowly featuring few, if 
any climaxes, until the very end of the fourth 
episode- one such story a season is okay, 
seven is a bit of a strain. Added to this the 
dubious popularity of Peter Davison as the 
Doctor (fans at the BBC's Longleat 
Convention last April will remember, I'm sure 
the attendee's reaction to the question, "Who 
is your favourite Doctor" when only about 
three hands went up in favour of poor Peter), 
and it isn't difficult to explain why viewers will 
be looking for something innovative and 
different in the new season. 

So what have we got? Well, for starters, out 
of the seven stories scheduled, only two bear 
names new amongst Doctor Who writers. 

One is experienced BBC Classics writer 
Anthony Steven, who is penning the final 
story of the season, The Twin Dilemma, 
which will introduce Colin Bakerasthe 
Doctor. 

On a slightly better note, three new 
directors debut, Graeme Harper, Michael 
Morris and Matthew Robinson, who has 
directed the potential Doctor Who Magazine 
Season Survey winner, Resurrection of the 
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Top left: Peter Davison as the Doctor. Middle 
left: The Doctor and Tegan (Janet Fielding) 
surrounded by Tractator creatures in Frontios. 
Below left: Tegan with Turlough (Mark Strick- 
son). Above: The Myrka monster attacks/ 
Above right: Ingrid Pitt as Soiow with the 
Doctor in Warriors of the Deep. Right: John 
Gillett as Gravis the Tractator. Below: A 
character from The Awakening. 




Daleks, which as you may have guessed, 
features Terry Nation's creations zooming 
about in spaceships, raiding prisons and even 
cropping up in contemporary London, where 
incidentally the Doctor's antipodean 
assistant, Tegan, remains at the end of the 
story. This mini-masterpiece has been 
written by script-editor Eric Saward, who also 
scripted the hugely popular Earthshocka 
couple of years back. As with Earthshock, 
Resurrection of the Daleks appears to have a 
large cast, so we can play "Guess which 
character will survive this episode," although 
with a role-call featuring Rula Lenska, Rodney 
Bewes and Maurice Colbourne, you can be 
sure those who die will probably die well! 

Another story with a fairly big cast, and a 
returning monster (or monsters) is the 
season opener, written by Johnny Byrne and 
directed by Pennant Roberts. This one is 
called Warriors of the Deep and features the 
Sea Devils and their land-based cousins, the 
Silurians, trying to take over an underwater 
sea base of the not-too-distant future, whilst 
the human population are trying to deal with 
enemy agents and a huge sea creature called 
the Myrka. Very much the "typical" Doctor 
Who story, with scientific/military bases, a 
race of monsters, traitors, unseen opponents 
and the Doctor being mistaken for the enemy, ► 
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Warrios or the Deep is a very fast-moving 
script, the Doctor never seems to have three 
seconds to spare before something arrives 
and starts killing people. Amongst the cast of 
this story is Tom Adams as the base's 
commander, Ingrid Pitt as the base's doctor 
and Ian McCulloch as the base's resident 
psycho. 

Between these two "old monsters" stories 
are two tales featuring new monsters -firstly 
The Awakening a two-parter written by the 
other newcomer, Eric Pringle. This strange 
story mixes the charm of English country life 
and all its traditions with the evil force of a 
visitorfrom space lying dormant in an old 
church, just waiting for the chance to feed off . 
.. what? Add to this a chap from the past and 
Tegan's grandfather and you might be left 
wondering how it will all fit into fifty minutes. 
Whateverthe outcome. I'm sure the guest 
cast featuring Glyn Houston, Denis Lill, Polly 
James and Jack Galloway will carry it 
through with flying colours. 

Next up is a story from ex-script editor 
Christopher H Bidmead. As a producer, John 
Nathan-Turner seems to have gone through 
as many script editors as he has Doctors. Still, 
it's nice to see Bidmead back again, although 
if you are expecting stories similarto his 
scientific ones of the past, then I think you'll 
be surprised by what is best described as 
another "typical" Who script: this one 
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featuring an Earth colony of the future, 
branded on a less than pleasant planet, with 
jovial, educated scientific types helping the 
Doctor and loud-mouthed, ignorant military 
types trying to kill him for no other reason 
than the fact that the TARDIS hatstand stands 
in an awkward position. Frontios is a 
tremendously good script, full of the sort of 
wit from Bidmead that makes you wish he'd 
written every Davison story for the last two 
seasons. Watch out in particularforthe lovely 
little scene where the Doctor informs a 
reluctant Tegan that she is, to all intents and 
purposes, an android and then proceeds to 
put a screwdriver in her ear! Jeff Rawle, Peter 
Gilmore, Lesley Dunlop and William Lucas 
star in this one. 

After the Dalek story comes Planet of Fire 
written by sometime director/sometime 
writer Peter Grimwade, and featuring 
Anthony Ainley once again as the Doctor's 
best enemy The Master. This is also 
Turlough's last story and fans of Kamelion 
will be pleased to know that he/she/it makes 
an appearance. Planet of Fire looks to be a 
curious meld of The Incredible Shrinking Man 
and any old film set in pyramids you care to 
mention. Filming took place in sunny 
Lanzarote towards the end of last year and 
involved Mark (Turlough) Strickson and 
Nicola (new companion Peri) Bryant 
splashing about in the water. Peri Brown and 



her Step-father are holidaying in the 
Mediterranean when they meet up with the 
Doctor. After her step-father tries to drown, 
Peri is rescued by Turlough who carried her 
aboard the Tardis and discovers amongst her 
artifacts a strange object not of this world. 

The TARDIS crew then zoom off to a distant 
planet where Peter Wyngarde leads a 
seemingly primitive tribe in their worship of a 
God whose return they all deske. Barbara 
Shelley ( Blake's 7fans may remember her as 
being the only positive point in the story 
Stardrive ) also guests. Of thefinal two 
stories, the Davison bow-out is written by old 
favourite Robert Holmes and is called The 
Caves ofAndrozani and guest stars Robert 
Glennister of Sink or Swim fame and 
Christopher Gable, once principle dancer 
with the Royal Ballet and more recently was 
seen in "Women in Love", the Ken Russell 
film. As I said earlier, the final story of the 
season introduces Colin Baker as the Doctor 
and is called The Twin Dilemma and looks set 
to round off the season with quite a bang. 

Bearing in mind that two companions 
leave, one joins, the Doctor regenerates, the 
Daleks, the Master, the Silurians and the Sea 
Devils all return, the twenty first season 
should be quite a cracker. Let's hope that it is. 

And maybe this season we'll actually find 
out if the Master is really the Doctor's -(Sorry 
folks, we're out of space!) H 




Opposite page, top left: Peter Davison as a 
thoughtful looking Doctor. Top right: A 
highly detailed monster, from the BBC effects 
department, advances on Tegan (Janet Fielding) 
and a spacesuit clad Doctor in Warriors of the 
Deep. Right: "He seems like a lice boy" thinks 
the Doctor of this friendly Tractator creature 
(John Gillett ) in Frontios. This page, top left: 
The Doctor discovers something nasty behind 
the plaster in The Awakening. Above left: Not a 
pretty face! Top right: Colin Baker and Nicola 
Bryant, soon to be seen on our screens as the 
sixth Doctor and companion Peri Brown 
respectively. Above: A portrait of Colin Baker. 
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BIG MEAT EATER 

" Unique pace and 
warped reality. " 

A Starburst Review by Alan Jones 

K now what Adanaco is? It's the new language to 
be spoken in the Canadian town of Burquit- 
lam's redevelopment into the Vision of Tomor- 
rowland. Mayor Rigatoni has decreed this because 
his corpse has been reanimated by aliens and he 
wants Bob Sanderson's butcher shop to be the 
starting point for the project. He was killed by 
Abdullah the Big Meat Eater when he fired him for 



singing "Baghdad Boogie" in the basement. But 
genius Jan Wezinski needs the Balonium fluid found 
in Sanderson's sewage tank to propel his car into 
orbit. All looks lost though when Jan's Moldavian 
grandmother, who carries a picture of the Golem in 
her pocket, discovers him in drag masquerading as 
a fake fortune-teller. 

Confused? You won't be after seeing Big Meat 
Eater the strangest, wildest and weirdest film to 
come your way in a long while. Part Rocky Horror, 
with a score by J. Douglas Dodd which includes the 
highlights "Chemical World", the title song and 
"Bob's Theme" - and part '50s science-fiction, 
without being derivative of anything in any genre, 
this bizarre oddity is one of a handful of films you 
can truly call original. 

I'm not sure if director Chris Windsor knew quite 
what he was doing at the time but it all seems to 
work despite a tailing off at the end where he just 
can't seem to tie the multitude of plot references and 
machinations together to make Big Meat Eater 
wholly satisfying. 

The special effects are very cheap but Windsor 
makes them a virtue by offsetting this aspect with a 
sly awareness of knowing just how much he can get 
away with. A case in point are the aliens which are 
dime store robots shot in extreme close-up. 
Although they speak perfect English, they are subti- 
tled in English as well. 

So while I can't exactly rave about it, for a low 
budget labour of love Big Meat Eater has an inter- 
mittently great script and some clever touches that 
literally compel you to accept its unique pace and 
warped reality. 

Even though the misleading title does seem to 
promise untold gory delights that fail to materialise, 
do see it, as Big Meat Eater \s fartoo unusual to miss. 
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THELIFT 

"Never elevates our hopes 
beyond the second floor. " 

A Starburst Review by Alan Jones 

A lift with a mind of its own is the baffling culprit 
of a series of bizarre 'accidents' in an office 
block. Maintenance man, Hube Stapel, can't 
find any mechanical fault but begins to suspect all is 
not as it should be when he confronts his boss with 
the knowledge that his predecessor ended up in a 
lunaticasylum. So heteams up with an investigative 
reporter to uncover the horribly alarming truth. 

After a promising start, The Lift never elevates our 
hopes beyond the second floor. It determinedly sets 
out to shock and undeniably does so with hardly a 
drop of blood in evidence. But once outside the 
claustrophobic lift environment suspense is dif- 
fused as pure soap-opera takes over. Too many 
damaging longeurs are provided by Stapel's broken 
marriage and the double act that pass themselves 
off as police. And the appalling dubbing doesn't 
help either. 

Writer/director/composer Dick Maas, one of Hol- 
land's top video promo directors, extracts every 
ounce of fear and menace he can in the final 
confrontation between man and machine. The 
blackened lift shaft area really does come into its 
own here as a credibly frightening setting. The 
concluding explanation though is, frankly, rather 
silly. 

However, it is interesting to see an example of the 
. Dutch exploitation film industry on view in our 
cinemas. And in the final analysis, that is really the 
only recommendation for seeing The Lift. 



THE KILLING TOUCH 

"No grea t shakes but an 
entertaining effort 
nevertheless. " 

, A Starburst Review by Alan Jones 

H ere's a nice new twist on that tired old wave of 
stalk and slash. Seven Olympic hopefuls are 
gradually speared to death while training at 
the Falcon Athletic Academy. Who is the javelin 
wielding maniac and what is the point of all this 
mayhem? 

Go back to your basic Brian De Palma, keeping in 
mind all you know about hormonal sex-changes, 
and the answer is easy to guess. 

The Killing Touch goes steadily downhill after its 
taut establishing scenes as it blatantly throws all 
logic to the wind. But it shows a level of competence 
and professionalism unusual for this lower end of a 
now overpopulated genre. The basic promise is a 
good one and reveals yet another way of how an 
aware filmmaker can get acres of flesh on screen 
without it seeming all a tired cliche. The murders are 
virtually bloodless and really do surprise as Director 
Michael Elliot gets more mileage out of what some 
might construe as a somewhat limited weapon than 
you would expect. The most elegant example being 
an underwater shot with our wet-suited slayer 
lurking at the bottom of a swimming pool. The 
Killing Touch is really no great shakes but an 
entertaining effort nevertheless. And any film that 
has a potential victim staggering around on crutch- 
es and actually managing to avoid the somewhat 
slow stalking psycho gets my dubious vote. 




Three scenes of weird happenings in The Lift, an exploitation horror film from Holland. 




GEEKMAGGOT 

BINGO 

" Transparently obvious 
con-trick. " 

A Starburst Review by Alan Jones 



w 



hen a film sets out to be pu rposely bad - and 
succeeds beyond everyone’s wildest 
dreams - how can you honestly criticise 
what is in effect a transparently obvious con-trick? 

Such is the case with Geek Maggot Bingo, Nick 
Zedd's 3wful film that is virtually unwatchable, 
unlistenable and a couple of other uns thrown in for 
good measure as well. It tries to follow the guide- 
lines as set down by John Waters to achieve 
trash/art status but it fails on every conceivable 
level. The incomprehensible jumble that passes for 
a plot seems to involve a mad doctor, a hunchback, a 



two-headed three-legged monster and a few vam- 
pires, but don't quote me on that as I could be 
wrong. 

The forced artlessness and contrived camp is 
especially self-conscious in the scenes involving a 
female Divine lookalike called Brenda Bergman. But 
then, even the actors - and I use that term very 
loosely indeed - which includes Zacharle, can't 
manage to keep a straight face. And as for ex-editor 
of Fangoria Bob Martin's cameo . , . it's a disgrace 
that he has hyped this film in recent issues because 
Geek Maggot Bingo is really just one of Zedd's ■ 
amateurish home movies that should never have 
got a showing outside of his own living room. 

Halfway through the film a notice comes up 
saying "Leave now. It's not going to get any better". 
Rather than be amused by this, I found it a sadly 
contemptible comment on the whole mentality 
behind the film. 

Geek Maggot Bingo is supposedly rock group The 
Cramps favourite horror movie. They are more than 
welcome to it. 
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TRON- VISUAL 
DELIGHTS 



Occasionally - very occasionally - a 
science fiction film touches on that 
fragile "sense ofwonder"-ofteninthe 
depiction of fantastic alien civilisations 
(the underground city of the long-dead 
Krell in Forbidden Planet^be'mg the 
most striking example). With this in 
mind, Steven Lisberger's Tron (Disney) 
has to be applauded for tapping this 
magical vein many times in the bizarre 
imagery of its computer-created world. 
Admittedly, the clash of good (Jeff 
Bridges) and evil (David Warner) in the 
film is utterly conventional (the plot 
owes something to Wizard of Oz, which 
sets the child-like tone) but the back- 
drop for the conflict, with its light- 
cycles, dizzying chasms and glowing 
vistas, offers constant visual delights. 
Sound quality on the video is inadequ- 
ate, even when pumped through hi-fi 
speakers, as bass tones often drown 
out dialogue. But as the latter is as 
rudimentary as the characterisation, 
this is a small flaw, not noticeably 
marring an interesting video experi- 
ence - and I mean the last phrase 
literally! 



DUiams r uowe " freeman (Bruce Dem), surveying the botanical 
specimens which he is helping to preserve in huge geodesic domes on a 

S ?n?n! r , e l 9h< , er ' D ° ua ' as Brainstorm Trumbull's Silent Running 
fC/c Video). 



T here is a rapidly growing army 
of people who are becoming 
disillusioned with the video in- 
dustry - and I don't mean the self- 
appointed guardian of public morals. 
These are the genre enthusiasts who 
are tired of wading through the acres of 
appalling rubbish that is eye- 
catchingly packaged and thrust before 
a video public that cannot keep up with 
the astonishing amount issued. This 
column is a continuing attempt to plot 
a course through this jungle, and I 
regret the fact that you'll find far more 
dismissive notices than com- 
plimentary ones. Two prime conten- 
ders for the "Videos to watch Game for 
a Laugh instead of" award (hoping 
that's sufficient index of their quality!) 
are Don Kesslor's The Bog (Home 
Video) and Harry Preston's Honey- 
moon Horror (Al). More detailed re- 
views are, take it from me, unneces- 
sary. 



Video 

HU 

Tape Reviews by 
Barry Forshaw 



MIRTHFUL MONSTERS 

That nigh impossible blend - humour 
and realistic horror - has been 
achieved in all-too-few films [Amer- 
ican Werewolf In London gets it just 
about right). But there's a video you 
should look out for that successfully 
accomplishes this delicate balancing 
act - Douglas McKeown's The Deadly 
Spawn (Vipco). 

Admittedly, the acting is largely 
poverty row, and the budget (while 
achieving miracles where the epony- 
mous grisly carnivores are concerned) 
shows its limitations with some less- 
than-convincing matte paintings and 
model shots. And the score shows just 
how valuable the Jerry Goldsmiths of 
this world are. But one is prepared to 




TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT 



starburst's 
at-a-glance video 
guide . . . why didn't 
we think of swiping this 
idea a lot earlier ? 




HITS 

1. Silent Running (CIC) 

2. Motel Hell (Warners) 

3. The Mysterians ( Kingston ) 

4. THX 1 138 (Warner) 

5. Piranha I (WB) 



PITS 

1. Blood Shack (liberty) 

2. From Earth to the Moon (Kingston) 

3. Devils of Darkness (Kingston) 

4. The Swarm (Warner) 

5. Piranha II (!) (WB) 



suspend criticism when the film is 
dotted with delicious comic ideas - a 
vegetarian dinner party given by an 
American matron for her friends, ends 
in bloody chaos - but not before a 
fledgling spawn has wormed its way 
into a blender. And instead of the shock 
appearance one is expecting, a flick of 
the switch inadvertently adds a meat 
ingredient to the salad I And there's the 
ingenuity displayed by a youthful film- 
buff character (Charles Hildebrandt) in 
dispatching the ravenous comet- 
spawned horrors - one of which is 
luring a monster to devour (and immo- 
late itself on) a radio playing opera (a 
comment on the low cultural aspira- 
tions of horror films? But Argento uses 
Verdi!). 

While owing their design to Giger's . 
Alien, the Spawn are a fetching bunch, 
veering from convincing to (deliberate- 
ly) ludicrous - and the tape is one of 
those few items it's worth searching 
for. 

IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS 

Regular Starburst readers may re- 
member the tantalising glimpse of 
Bobbie Bresee on a recent back cover - 
and now whetted appetites can be 
further slaked by Mausoleum (Videos- 
pace) in which director Michael Dugan 
• is clearly thinking of the film's male 
audience in the candidness of his 
photography. However, John 
Buehler's special make-up effects are 
soon doing grotesque things to Ms. 
Bresee's ample superstructure, and 
the snarling Exorcist-style demon he 
moulds is unquestionably the film's 
main claim to attention. Unlike Fried- 
kin's prototype, Dugan's film makes 
little attempt to establish the "normal- 
cy" of his protagonists, so we're in- 
volved in their destruction by super- 
natural forces. Still, those effects are 
impressive - particularly the twin gar- 
goyles that sprout on the heroine's 
chest! 

EXTRA XTRO 

The experience of films on video and 
the cinema screen are two quite sepa- 
rate matters - usually, the former has 
little of the impact of a viewing auditor- 
ium (two classic examples - Close 
Encounters and Alien on TV!) Howev- 
er, another element is added to things 
when the video contains different 
material to the cinema version - as in 
the Blade Runner- or as in Xtro (Poly- 
gram). 

Harry Bromley Davenport's imagini- 
tive British film may dip into several 
sources for its inspiration, but I was 
won over by two things - remarkably 
ingenious make-up effects (given the 
low budget) with the various gelati- 
nous alien manifestations being effec- 
tively flesh-creeping. However, it was 
the constant avoidance of cliche in 
detail (if not in plot) which I found most 
refreshing - particularly the various 
powers acquired by the infected son of 
the alien host. The full-size Action Man 
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he despatches to murder a complain- 
ing neighbour, with its whirring, halt- 
ing motion is a particularly inspired 
idea. 

Polygram have made much of the 
new video ending but it's hardly worth 
the trumpeting; it's not spoiling any- 
thing to tell you that a Carrie/Alien 
rip-off replaces the more disturbing 
original which had the heroine sur- 
rounded by clones murmuring "Mum- 
my". Nevertheless, despite its many 
flaws, still worthy of your attention. 

Mention of Ridley Scott's Blade Run- 
ner (Warner) leads us on to its long 
awaited video issue - and as the film 
has been extensively covered (both in 
this scholarly journal and elsewhere) 
I'd like to mention two aspects as yet 
untouched. Firstly - for all the usual 
problems with a film by Scott (charac- 
terisation taking a marked second 
place to striking visuals) this is still the 
most persuasive vision the cinema has 
yet presented of the future - not the 
glossy, unreal designer's delirium of 
most SF films, but a convincing mix- 
ture of high-tech wonders (air cars, 
"mothership"-like advertising blimps) 
and the scruffy (belching industrial 
towers, street vendors, urban decay 
and overcrowding). The implied wide- 
ning of the gap between the rich and 
the poor even adds a political dimen- 
sion to the film - one that reminds us 
. how SF can make cogent statements 
that may be otherwise unacceptable to 
the government of the day. 

Philip K. Dick's novel is, of course, 
virtually a springboard for the film's 
embroidery on his themes, but it does 
embrace at least the thrust of Do 
Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? - 
even if some ideas are confusing in the 
version finally issued. And that brings 
us on to what is actually the cut chosen 
for video issue. Recently, Xtro and 
Suspiria were markedly different in 
their video form from the cinema 
prints, but despite much advance in- 
formation to the contrary, the video is 
the British release print, saddled with 
over-verbose voice-over (instead of 
the more laconic original) and jarringly 
unconvincing "happy" ending. But 
don't let this put you off a remarkable 
film - unless you demand constant 
Raiders style action rather than the 
more atmospheric 40's film noir style 
Scott so carefully creates. 

THINGS AIN'T WHA T 
THEY USED TO BE 

Back in Starburst 50, Phil. Edwards and 
John Brosnan offered two very dispa- 
rate views of John Carpenter's The 
Thing (now out on CIC Video), the 
formerfull of euphoric praise, the latter 
in his best Yoda-baiting vein. Looking , 
at the video issue, I'm reminded that 
my deciding vote would have to be a 
floating one. Certainly, Phil's praise of 
the astonishing Rob Bottin effects 
couldn't be more accurate - the end- 
lessly varied grisly manifestations of 
the malignant alien leave one breath- 





A portrait of Kurt Russell in John Carpenter's recent version of The 
Thing (now available on CIC Video). 



less (although those with a low gross- 
out point should beware!) but at the 
risk of being repetitive, one despairs of 
John Carpenter's lack of interest in his 
characters as opposed to the technical 
aspects of his films. The latter are, as 
usual, flawlessly handled - the editing 
here being particularly stunning. But 
again, the characters, after a few token 
bits of colour (roller-skating black guy, 
stoned insubordinate type) become 
almost totally blank- particularly com- 
pared to the brilliantly drawn group in 
the original Hawks/Nyby film. Still, 
perhaps genre fans should just cut 
their losses in Carpenter's case and 
enjoy what he can do (and did in 
Assault on Precinct 13, Halloween and 
even The Fog) - put together a super- 
bly-oiled piece of genre machinery. 
Perhaps when Carpenter realises he 
isn’t getting out of his filmic alter-ego 
Kurt Russell what Hitchcock got out of 
James Stewart, a more flexible actor 
will widen his dramatic parameters. 
Finally, then, a film to see (and see 
again - if only to sort out the dizzying 
profusion of alien apparitions!) 

OPPER THE ANDROID 

It's a pleasure to come across such an 



intelligent genre debut as Aaron Lip- 
stadt's Android (AFE Video) - a low 
budget science fiction feature from 
Roger Corman's New World studios. 
Everything functions well - witty, lively 
scripting, tight direction and clever 
usage of economical sets and effects. 
But, the real coup of the film is Don 
Opper's eponymous android - Max 
404; a nervous, gawky creation who 
patterns his courting technique on a 
video clip of James Stewart. Opper's 
playing is a masterpiece of understate- 
ment and steals the film. 

STRONG ARM 
TACTICS 

Director Michael Armstrong was a 
friend of the late, lamented Michael 
Reeves - but Armstrong's Mark of The 
Devil (Intervision), made in tribute to 
Reeves' masterpiece Witchfinder 
General (also available on video) only 
shows the difference between a bril- 
liantly personal vision and mere effi- 
ciency. Despite the much-publicised 
grisly detail of the horrors in Arm- 
strong's film (tongues torn out by the 
roots, fingers crushed, burnings, flog- 
gings) Reeves' picture of a Cromwel- 
lian England in the grip of witch- 



hunting fervour is a much more dis- 
turbing experience. This is because 
Armstrong's badly dubbed protagon- 
ists (with the exception of Herbert Lorn 
in the Vincent Price Witchfinder role) 
don't register on any level of audience 
involvement- the heroine in particular 
is unprepossessing, and unlike the 
situation in Reeves' film, the clash of 
personalities (again, middle-aged au- 
thoritarian figure, young couple) no 
resonances are sounded - further, 
Anderson eschews Reeves' cathartic 
blood-bath at the end for a very un- 
satisfactory resolution. The only level 
thefilm really works on is a kind of grim 
parade of grand guignol horrors - but 
these, as I've said, register only as a 
gory pantomime, and don't disturb in 
context in the way they surely should. 
Unless of course, you're squeamish - 
and you wouldn't be renting Mark of 
The Devil under those circumstances. 



Dr Daniel (Klaus Kinski) learns his experiments in android research 
are being discontinued by the Terracor Corporation in this scene from 
Android (AFE Video). 



BRIEF NOTES 

Capsule comments by Starburst 
Reviewer 
Barry Forshaw 

Gordon Hessler's Murders in the 
Rue Morgue (Rank) - which bears 
little resemblance to Poe's story as 
any earlier version - apparently 
suffered some crass interference. 
But it's difficult to see how Hes- 
sler's film could have been as suc- 
cessful as some critics claim it 
might have been. 

Death Dream (CineHollywood aka, 
The Night Walk or Dead of Night) 
has received some attention in se- 
rious film journals for Bob Clark's 
intelligent working of ideas about 
post-Vietnam guilt and American 
families into his vampire/zombie 
plot; special effects by Tom Savini 
make for a gripping climax. 

Every night a new video tops Plan 9 
From Outer Space for cosmically 
appalling acting - now we have 
Don Dohlers' Night Beast (Vipco); 
Grandiose credits (you'll love some 
of the pretensions!) are succeeded 
by a gut-wrenching (literally) alien 
monster killing the already catato- 
nic cast. 

It's murderous severed hand time 
again in Demonoid (M.H.E.) 
Samantha Eggar and Stuart Whit- 
man's involvement in this creaking 
effort suggests that their careers 
are not in good health. 

Fiend Without a Face (Kingston) is 
Arthur Crabtree's above average B. 

& W. shocker that boasts effective 
stop-motion animation for its 
Brain-cum-spinal column mons- 
ters - quite strong stuff for its day, 
and still watchable. ' 9lc!p 
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by Richard Holliss 



A book has just been published 

featuring the tv scripts from Channel 4's 
outrageously anarchic series The Comic 
Strip. With such classics as Five Go Mad In Dorset; 
The Beat Generation, and Bad News Tour, it's 
pleasing to know that the same manic team are 
back with a new series, one episode of which is 
based on two well-known films. Its title? SLAGS. 

Earlier last year I visited the location of this 
particular story and spoke with one ofthe 
programme's designers, Chris Hobbs. I came 
across Chris scrambling about among the ruinsof 
a Thameside Warehouse, actually the old Courage 
Brewery near Tower Bridge. Leaving my name 
with the security man at the gate, in case Ifell 
down a pothole or something just as dreadful, I 
asked Chris exactly what the story was about. 

"It's difficultto explain, I suppose it's a send up 
of West Side Story, b ut wh at I' 1 ve m a n a ged to do, 
unfortunately or fortunately, is turn it into a send 
up of Blade Runner. "Chris pointed to a massive 
model set of motor parts, metal pipesand 
indescribable paraphernalia, all resembling the 
skyline in the opening of Blade Runner. "Our city is 
entirely made up of car engines and gearboxes 
and on the small screen will read almost as 
exciting as that establishing shot in Blade Runner. 
We won't have the slashes of flame, but it will have 
a lot of twinkling lights on it. There will be muslin 
between the buildings to lose the background, 
making it appear further away. I wanted to built it 
with lots of Coke bottles, butyoucan'tfindthem 
nowadays." 

"There's no direct spoofing of Blade Runner 
characters though, however SLAGS will feature its 
fair share of mutant kids and monsters. " With that 
Chris produced an evil looking glove puppet from 
the drawer of a prop desk. "This is what you can do 
with an old garden glove and Marks and Spencer 
metal coat hangers. This little character will be 
seen scuttling along a wall outside the heroes' 
office window. The rest of my arm will be black 
velveted, with my fingers operating its nose. I'm 
really a frustrated puppeteer." 

Chris suddenly remembers that there will be 
one Blade Runner lookalike. "In a bar there will be 
a friend of mine wearing a flying helmet and a 
padded overcoat. If I can put some tubes in it and 
some snow on his head he'll resemblethe 
eye-specialist in the ice freezer." The episode 
Chris explains will feature a voice-over, a kindof 
Philip Marlowe type who keeps the atmosphere 
going. "One ofthe other characters is calledfloy 
Madness. He has a laboratory piled high with 
chrome and glass, the centre of which containshis 
grandmother." 

"Grandmother?" 

"Yes, she's an electric grandmother, she 
chatters and looks like a send up of Psycho. She's 
got electric lights in her eyes and a metal arm. She 
is I suppose, another monster. I like monsaters. 

Boy Madness also has a flame thrower. It's made 
out of an old curtain rail and a couple of pudding 
mounds. It will probably have a real flamethrower 
strapped to its side. Other weapons are 



constructed from Victorian garden sprays. We did 
actually acquire some props from the Flash 
Gordon movie. They're alright, but far from good. I 
would have loved to have got some StarWars 
material but couldn'tfind any." 

Although it might sound slightly ludicrousto 
build futuristic weapons out of garden sprays, the 
expertise with which Chris designs them looks 
most convincing on screen. "It takes aboutan 
hourto construct these weapons, "hecontinues, 
"we only had five days for the set-up, I would have 
liked more, two weeks, but it's out of thequestion. 
Shooting on this lot has to be completed inone 
day, although as this is numberthree in the seriesl 
did manager to squeeze a little extra money out of 
them, upto £3,500. Normally the budgetis 
£2,500." 




Blade Runner, an inspiration for The Comic 
Strip production, SLAGS. 



Infact, looking attheworkthatChrisandhis 
team have done I found myself admiring anypile 
of rubbish that he cared to show me. "Ourextras 
will wear anything. I found this orange bouncer in 
a dustbin. I cut the top off it and now it looks likea 
hat. If it all works, I would call it a triumph of 
ingenuity over money andtime." 

I followed Chris down into the basement. The 
building was enormous and our footsteps echoed 
eerily among the towering concrete pillars that 
supported the roof. "They're hoping to sellthis 
building, so they've asked us to contribute 
towards the charity fund. There certainly won't be 
any more filming in here, due to its restoration, so 
we've been asked to treat it with a great deal of 
care. When this turned up as a home to shoot in 
Fulham Power Station and then in Croydon Power 
Station, but the Electricity Boardchanged their 
minds. They were concerned about the asbestos 
situation. It was a pity, there were sets therethat 
would have dwarfed Blade Runner, just 
unbelievable. Machinery from top to bottom, 
almostthe size of St Paul's Cathedral. Huge rows 
of it stretching into the distance. There, ourprison 
was going to be a ventilation shaft twenty feet 
across. Now we have had to settle with this 
smaller set-up." Chris pointed to a row ofgrills 
that divided the corridor ahead. "The 'prison bars' 
are from the old Astoria. I sawthem lying outthe 
back and so I asked the man if we could havethem. 
Beautiful grills and they didn't cost a penny. 
Everything's scrounged, it's the only way to do it 
on a small budget. If you carry the audiencealong 
with it they don't mind. It's all part of thefun." 

And if audience response to the first series of 
The Comic Strip is anything to go by then Chris 
needn't worry. 



M y apologies all round for getting my 
facts wrong in this column in Issue 65 
regarding the "video nasty" censorship 
situation. I said that a video censorship board had 
already been set up when, of course, this is not yet 
the case. The Private Member's Bill which will 
create such a censorship apparatus is still going 
through Parliament though at a speed and ease 
which makes it becoming law a foregone conclu- 
sion. My confusion arose from a piece in one ofthe 
popular newspapers some time back that gave me 
the false impression thatthewriterwas describing 
something already in existence rather than a 
future situation. 

Otherwise everything else I said in Issue 65 on 
the subject still stands. Even more so, as the 
"video nasty" controversy has got even wilder 
and sillier since I wrote those words back in 
October of '83. For example, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stated in the House of Lords that 
"video nasties" were the main cause of violent 
crime in the U.K. (closely followed by alcohol and 
television ), which is a pretty impressive achieve- 
ment for something that's only been around for a 
few years. Remember how little violent crime 
there was before video recorders came along? 
You don't? Well, you'll never be an Archbishop 
then. 

There have also been claims that practically 
every six year old child in the country is sitting and 
watching "nasties" every day, their little brains 
rotting and oozing away under the evil influences. 
"We are creating a social time bomb!" cried one 
school teacher, the suggestion being that in 5 to 1 0 
years time all these tots would be stalking the 
streets acting out their favourite scenes from / Spit 
On Your Driller Killer. To illustrate this shock- 
horror phenomenon a BBC news programme 
showed a child watching a "video nasty". And 
guess what the "video nasty" was. . . none other 
than Howard Hawks' 1951 version of The Thing. 

As a writer in New Society observed the current 
video nasty hysteria in the media is similar to what 
took place in America in the early 1950s over 
horror comics. Like the "nasties", the horror 
comics became the easy, safe target on which to 
blame juvenile delinquency and everything else 
that was wrong with American youth at the time. A 
rigid form of censorship was imposed within the 
comic book industry, horror comics disappeared 
and America became, of course, the pure, pristine 
and crimeless society we know so well today. 

Adding fuel to the "nasty" controversy has been 
the timely arrival of David Cronenberg's Videod- 
rome which has been seized upon by the popular 
press as a nasty among nasties. Ironically, when 
the film reviewer on the London Standard news- 
paper, Alexander Walker, used his review of 
Videodrome to attack the whole video censorship 
movement his page was hastily pulled from the 
paper by nervous Standard executives who didn't 
want to print such an unfashionable view. Among 
other things Walker said, of Mr Graham Bright's 
Video Recording Bill, that it was: "One ofthe most 
restrictive and least necessary bills ever consi- 
dered by a British Parliament." He also said the 
whole "video nasty" controversy was a "artificial- 
ly-created moral panic ... a policeman's dream." 
He finished by saying: "My friends, we are in for 
such a reign of intolerance as regards publicly 
imposed morality as I had never guessed was 
possible in a country not known for its wisdom in 
such matters." 

Good stuff. Pity that only the readers of the first 
edition got to see it (though the Guardian re- 
printed the above quotes the following day). So far 
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The 195 1 equivalent of a video nasty? James Arness in the title role of Howard Hawks' original 
version of The Thing. 



there's been very little public opposition to 
Bright's Bill and it's easy to understand why. Any 
MP, journalist or public figure who even says, 
"Hey, let's not introduce a whole new censorship 
system so hasti ly - let's look at the situation a little 
more calmly first," is in danger of sounding as if 
they're advocating sex and violence videos for 6 



year olds. So it's not surprising that Bright has 
been able to hustle his obnoxious piece of legisla- 
tion through Parliament at such a disturbing 
speed. 

It's being presented as the only means of 
protecting children from "video nasties" as if the 
Obscene Publications Act wasn't being used to 



prosecute and effectively ban the "nasties" one by 
one at the moment. And not only the obvious 
"nasties" as such, like Driller Killer and / Spit On 
Your Grave but movies like The Living Dead from 
Manchester Morgue which has been staggering 
around the cinema circuits, causing a great deal of 
mirth, since 1972! (I'm sure it was the Manchester 
police who jumped on this one; they probably 
didn't like the way they were portrayed by the 
Italian actors). 

So why do we need Bright's Bill? Well, accord- 
ing to the Under-Secretary of State, Mr David 
Mellor: "We all know that proceeding under the 
Obscene Publications Act can take a long time 
during which offending videos can still be sold 
openly in other parts of the country. By the time 
there is a conviction, if there is one, much of the 
damage will have been done . . . That is why the 
Bill will provide simple, speedy justice against the 
complexities, the months of delay and the pro- 
longed agonies of long jury trials . . ." 

In other words the police can't always rely on 
juries to agree with their definition of a "video 
nasty". A real nuisance to law and order, those 
juries are. But hang on, Mr Mellor, there's a flaw in 
your logic. It's going to be at least a year or 18 
months before Mr Bright's Bill becomes law - 
surely by that time all the remaining "nasties" can 
be banned using the Obscene Publications act? 
And, gosh, think of of all those young minds that 
can be corrupted during the 18 months or so 
before Bright's Bill becomes law and miraculously 
wipes outthe "video nasty" menace atastroke. . . 

The truth is that the fuss over the "video 
nasties" is being used as an excuse by the govern- 
ment to introduce a new censorship system that 
will control all videos. Mr Bright's Bill has a vast 
number of clauses and subsections and these 
manage to cover every category of videos from 
educational videos to home-produced videos. 
Here's Mr Mellor again: "Under the act, if this Bill 
is passed, we shall have the opportunity to consid- 
er whether there is any difference between a film 
being shown in the carefully controlled circumst- 
ances of cinemas and a film that, once the cassette 
leaves the shop, is not controlled and no one can 
guarantee who will see it in the home. I stress to 
the House that that will only affect a limited 
number of films in the '18' category . . ." 

Oh yeah? I'll bet it will! What he's saying is that 
while the government has no objection to people 
watching "18" rated films in the "carefully control- 
led circumstances of cinemas" (has he visited a 
cinema recently?) the government can't leave it up 
to the members of the public to decide whether or 
not they should watch these same films in the 
privacy of their own homes! Nor can the govern- 
ment trust parents to control what their children 
watch . . . 

And remember that here we're talking about 
films passed by the censor, not video nasties. 
Though, of course, as far as some people are 
concerned, such as MPs, the police and Mary 
Whitehouse, any horror movie - or any movie 
containing graphic sex or violence - is automati- 
cally a video nasty (I heard that the Manchester 
police seized Apocalypse Now as a nasty!). As I 
said in the column in Starburst 65 video versions 
of films are going to be much more censored than 
the ones you can see in the cinema. But I also fear 
that there is going to be a backlash against the film 
censors too - as the Videodrome controversy 
unfortunately makes plain. Censorship right 
across the board is going to be considerably 
tightened up, I predict, and will spread to books 
and comics... oJb9o 

Yes folks, 1984 has definitely arrived. 
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by Chris Charles 



F antasy series such as Gene Wolfe's 
The Book of the New Sun and 
Stephen Donaldson's The Chronicles of 
Thomas Covenant are all the rage at the 
moment, and other publishers seem to be 
looking for their own fantasy epics in the 
hope of capturing a similar market. Corgi's 
entry into the stakes is Pawn of Prophecy by 
David Eddings (£1.75), the first book in a 
five-volume sequence with the overall title of 
The Book of the Belgariad. "A magnificent 
epic of immense scope set against a history of 
seven thousand years of the struggles of 
gods and kings and men," proclaims the 
blurb, and Corgi's publicity department also 
offer the bait of a full-colour poster for read- 
ers who send in proof of purchase of the 
book. The poster is a map of the world on 
which Edding's books are set. 

Is it all worth it? Well, to be brutally frank, I 
think Corgi have a lame duck on their hands 
here. They've obviously bought the book 
from its American publisher with high hopes 
and are putting quite a bit of money and effort 
into promoting the series. But it's hard to see 
why on the basis of Pawn of Prophecy. It's the 
story of a young boy, Garion, who grows up 
on a remote farm under the tutelage of his 
Aunt Pol and gradually comes to realize that 
both he and Aunt Pol are to play a significant 
part in the world's destiny. How exactly this 
will happen will presumably be revealed in 
succeeding volumes. 

r Apparently the author decided to write a 
fantasy series "in an effort to develop certain 
technical and philosophical ideas concerning 
the genre." Whatever these ideas are, they do 
not appear to be in evidence in Pawn of 
Prophecy, which is, by any standards, a very 
average book. Eddings writes clearly and 
literately enough once the reader is past a 
very confusing and cluttered prologue, but 
it's an unremarkable tale he has to tell. We 
have the usual medley ofwarring nations, but 
there's nothing new in Eddings's world and 
he has an unfortunate habit of inventing 
names which are either silly or confusingly 
similar. There's a male friend of Garion's 
called Doroon, which I kept reading as Do- 
reen. Then we have Arends, Alorns, Angar- 
aks, Algaria, Aldur - in the end I didn't know 
my Nadraks from my Ulgoland. The plot - 
such as it is - also leaves a lot to be desired. 
Garion and his aunt are forced to flee from 
their farm and embark upon a trek around the 
land of Sendaria; but Garion's gradual dis- 
covery of his special destiny relies on him 
continually eavesdropping on the private 
conversations of adults in a manner which 
strains the reader's credibility and made me 
suspect that plotting is not the author's 
strong point. In fact, I can't really see where 
his strengths lie. This is an uninspired book, 
low on both invention and imagination. 



Sphere have just published the first volume 
of "a futu reworld epic" with the overall title of 
The Amtrak Wars by Patrick Tilley. Book 1: 
Cloud Warrior (£1 .95) is set in the mid-west of 
America about a thousand years after a nuc- 
lear war devastated the continent. The 
Amtrak Federation has retreated under- 
ground and kept their technology intact, 
while the survivors of the blast, the Mutes, 
have remained on the radioactive surface of 
the earth in a more primitive condition, living 
off the land and possessing psychic powers. 
The Mutes await the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
butthey are continually harried by the Amtrak 
Federation, who emerge on expeditions from 
the underground cities to root out and kill the 
Mutes as a prelude to their recolonization of 
the continent. 

What we have here is a science fiction 
version of the Old West, with determined 
pioneers on wagon trains clearing the land of 
injuns. The parallels are quite explicitly made 
by the author, who has obviously enjoyed 
adapting the format to science fiction. The 
Mutes have names like Motorhead and Sha- 
katak, and they worship a mother-goddess 
called Mo-town. I gave the author the benefit 
of the doubt on this, but no explanation 
forthcoming in the first volume; indeed, 
Cloud Warrior leaves most of its plot threads 
dangling. 

I found the book a smooth enough read, if a 
trifle overlong; there's nothing particularly 
original on offer in the story, but it is a skilful 
blending of familiar SF themes, written with 
an eye on the mass market. The only real 
irritations were unconvincing outbursts of 
military zealousness amongst the Federation 
forces and the hoary device of having the 
mutes call Chicago She-Kargo, Michigan Me- 
Sheegun, and so on — this sort of thing really 
is old hat in SF. But overall this is a profes- 
sionally crafted SF adventure with perten- 
sions to something more complex and re- 
warding. 

Tik-Tok by John Sladek (Gollancz, £7.95) 
continues the author's familiar fascination 
with robots, though in this novel the robot is 
far from being the benign sort we encoun- 
tered in Roderick. Tik-tok is, in fact, a callous 
murderer, his "asimov" circuits, which are 
supposed to prevent him from killing, having 
somehow malfunctioned, leaving him with 
the urge to do as much harm to people as 
possible. From ordinary robotic origins Tik- 
Tok eventually progresses to become Vice- 
President of the United States in an 
novel which is full of Sladek's usual wit 
wry comments on the lunacies of American 
society. I do wonder, though, if the focus of 
his writing is becoming too narrow and his 
preoccupations too familiar and repetitive. 

For adventure games fans Penguin have 
produced an attractive boxed set of Steve 



Jackson's Sorcery! at £3.95 for two volumes. 
Volume One explains the rules of the game 
and Volume Two outlines the spells neces- 
sary for the player to survive in his quest. I 
dipped into the first book and got "killed" 
after about five minutes; so much for 
heroism. 

The Complete Book of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy Lists by Maxim Jakubowski and 
Malcolm Edwards (Grenada, £2.95) has a 
self-explanatory title and is filled with trivia 
which will prove fascinating to addicts like 
myself. I particularly liked Brian Aldiss's "Fif- 
teen Useful Pieces of Alien Vocabulary", 
which includes words meaning "To be well 
and in bed with two pretty sisters" and "The 
disagreeable experience of listening to one- 
self in the middle of a long speech and neither 
understanding what one is saying nor en- 
joying the manner in which it is being said." 



Credit where credit is due. In Starburst 66 this 
column was incorrectly titled as Film Book 
World by Phil Edwards; it should have read 
Book World by Chris Charles. Apologies to 
both gentlemen for the error. 
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RRII I IANT RRnllRI IRV a pity, for when one assesses Bradbury's trans- 
uniL.i.iru* i urwuDun I | ations t0 the screen< jn surT1i one fjnds them 

Feature bv Forrest wanting. 77?e Illustrated Man: miserable. The 
u Picasso Summer: an almost unseen disaster. It 

I Arhprman Came From 0uter s P ace: 850/0 Bradbury, and not 

/I l/fl Cl I IIOII bad, but not a classic. Moby Dick: you loved it or 

hated it. Something Wicked: a box office fiasco 
that quickly faded from the screen. Aficionados by 
and large loved it but the paying public stayed 
away in droves. 



u n rilliant, Ray - brilliant! Now make it 
brilliant!" Thus spake Saul Bass, 
U reacting to the Martian Chronicler's 
screenplay adaptation of an unpublished story he 
wrote 37 years ago. It was, perhaps, the genesis of 
"The Creatures Time Forgot", printed in a 1940s' 
Planet Stories and retitled "Frost & Fire" when 
republished in his collection R Is For Rocket. 

At a cost of $1 ,250,000, and over a time span of 2 
years, it has been made into a movie. A short of 
about a half hour's duration. With Les Tremayne, 
the General who lost to the Martians in War of the 
Worlds, and veteran actor John Abbot, who has 
played one of the undead in his time in The 
Vampire's Ghost. 



But Quest-] Ah, Quest. By my lights Quest is 
beyond the shadow of a doubt his best. 

Imaginative, awesome, magical. What The Mar- 
tian Chronicles should have been. Eerie, exciting, 
beautiful. The prose poetry of Bradbury transcen- 
dentally transposed to the screen by the cinematic 
sorcery of Saul Bass. 

Mysterious, magnetic, a masterpiece in minia- 
ture. 

Allegory, fairy tale? Who knows - who cares? 
One flows with the rhythm of the wonders unfold- 
ing before one's bedazzled eyes. 

Somewhere that might be in a mountain fast- 



ness of Tibet or East of Erewhon lives a dwindling 
tribe of humans in a cavern from which they 
cannot escape. Periodically they send one of their 
youngest members forth on a mission impossi- 
ble: to get to a great gate before he dies and open it 
to let the sun shine in. 

The difficulty is, by the time the child gets 
anywhere near the Gate - provided he survives 
the perils in his path to get that far - he will Be an 
old man and die. 

A journey that lasts perhaps 80 years? But surely 
one could encompass the world in that length of 
time! 

Explanation: the entire lifespan of these people 
is only ... 8 days! Infancy, childhood's end, youth, 
maturity, middle age, old age, death - all occur 
within a week and a day for this moribund race. 

How come? Quiensabe. Accept. Be entertained. 

The Youngest Boy Yet is set upon the Quest for 
the Holy Gate. En route he is attacked by a sort of 
tuskless walrusoid (the creature is not too clearly 
seen, a blur of action) and has an encounter with a 
kind of Neanderthal savage who, anachronistical- 
ly, is intelligent enough to challenge him to a 
strange electronic/laser-ray game resembling 
futuristic chess or checkers. 



It's called Quest and it is a marvel to behold. The 
sad part is, you may never be able to behold it. 
Unless you go to Japan. To the temple at Atami. 
Quest was made at the behest of the temple 
guardians, specifically for showing to adherents 
and visitors. 



Top left. A portrait of Ray Bradbury. 
Bottom left: The televersion of The 
Martian Chronicles was a disappointment 
to Bradbury. Centre: A scene from It 
Came From Outer Space. Above: A 
Chronic (\es) Martian struggles to put up 
his umbrella. Top right: The Xenmorph 
from Bradbury's Outer Space. Bottom 
right: A deluging downpour threatens to 
drown an astronaut in The Illustrated 
Man. 



Along the way the eye is dazzled by arcane 
architecture, huge edifices, monumental mazes. It 
is not the kind of picture you can see once and 
come away and accurately describe all the strange 
things you saw. At least I couldn't. Nextime send 
someone from Mensa to review it . . . 

Suffice it to say, Quest is Bradbury's best, not to 
be missed if you've ever the opportunity to see it. 
Maybe someday Japan will host a World Science 
Fiction Convention (banzai sci-fi!) and then we can 
all take a side trip to Atami, the temple and . . . 
Quest. 
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Beastmaster £6.50 

Grand, sweeping orchestral score for Don 
Coscarelli's low-budget sword and sorcery 
movie with liner notes by the director and the 
composer. Recommended. 



Sword and the Sorcerer £5.75 

The score from Albert Pyun's entertaining 
barbarian adventure film, composed by 
David Whitaker and performed by the 
Graunke Symphony Orchestra. 



Mad Maxi £6.50 

The music from the first of George Miller's 
Mad Max movies, composed by Australia's 
top film composer, Brian May. 



Mad Max 2 £5.75 

The music and sound effects from the sequel 
to Mad Max, also composed and conducted 
by Brian May, Australia's best-known movie 
music composer. 




Halloween 



Hercules £6.50 

A rich, orchestral score by the composer of 
the Dressed to Kill and Howling soundtracks, 
the always-reliable Pino Donaggio. 



Halloween £6 . 50 

The famous score from John Carpenter's 
famous horror fable is finally available. No 
collection is complete without this one! Also 
Halloween 2 £6.50 



The Hunger £6.50 

A blend of original music by Michel Rubini 
and Denny Jaeger and excerpts from classic- 
al pieces, including works by Bach and 
Schubert. 



Tenebrae £5.75 

The excellent score for the latest film from 
Dario Argento. Not actually Goblin, but close, 
performed by three ex-members of the ori- 
ginal group. 




GSCn PG 

morn nguj votw 



The 

Twilight 

Zone 



Swamp Thing £6.50 
The Harry Manfredi soundtrack for the as-yet 
unseen Wes Craven movie. Manfredi's other 
credits include Friday the 13th parts 1 & 2. 



First Blood £5.75 

An outstanding score by Oscar-winning com- 
poser Jerry Goldsmith, who also wrote the 
music for The Omen and Poltergeist. 



Escape from New York £5.75 

Excellent music by John Carpenter from an 
excellent film (also by John Carpenter). 
Synthesised film music at its best. 



Twilight Zone £6.50 
The original music from the classic tv anthol- 
ogy show, featuring the work of Bernard 
Herrmann, Jerry Goldsmith, Franz Waxman 

and others. Also Twilight Zone 2 £6.50 



1 . 

HOW TO ORDER 

Send all cheques and POs (made payable to "THAT'S ENTERTAIN- 
MENT PRODUCTIONS LTD" — send no cash!) c/o Marvel Comics 
Records Offer, 23 Redan Place, London W2 4SA. Postage: Please add 
80p for the first record and 40p for each additional record (3 records = 
80p + 40p + 40p) and allow at least 28 days for delivery. Offer applies 
in the United Kingdom only. 



Name 




□ Xtro 


□ 


Address 


Sword and The Sorcerer 


n Tenebrae 


□ 




Mad Max 1 


□ The Secret of Nimh 


□ 


Signature 


Mad Max 2 


n First Blood 


□ 




□ Escape from New York 


□ 


Ilf under 16 this space must be countersigned by parent or guardian) 


Creepshow 


□ Twilight Zone 


□ 



VARESE 

S.VKAH.V.MH 













BOMBS LAND ON BRITAIN 



SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF MARVEL COMICS 




SAVE ONCE -ONLY £19.95 

Four brand new alien video games 
for the ATARI 2600 from BOMB - 
Worth £24.95 each - have j,ust 
penetrated Britain’s atmosphere. 

And nothing you can do can 
stop them now. Not at these 
prices. Save £5.00 by 
ordering direct by post. 

SAVE TWICE - 
SUPER JOYSTICK 
CONTROLLER 
FOR ONLY £6.95 

An incredible offer to 
of these super new video games 
Purchase any one of the top titles 
shown and you can buy a super joystick 
controller, especially designed for the 
ATARI 2600, for only £6.95. That’s 
' a saving of £5.00 off the normal 
retail price of £11.95. Remember, 
this offer only applies when 
you buy a BOMB. 

The battle heats up 
squads of aliens move 
forward relentlessly . 

A game of speed, 
wits and dexterity 



MEMBERSHIP 
TO THE MICROGAMES CLUB 

Also with any BOMB 
order comes free member- 
ship of this great new club for 
games freaks who want to play 
more and pay less. 

Just look at these beneflts:- 

■ The membership kit, 
complete with your personal 
Microgames Membership 
card, will be sent to you with 
a special discount list for Home 
Computers and Home Computer 
Software, including VIC, 

Commodore and ATARI 

■ Microgames members can save. 
£££’s on all ATARI, INTELLIVISIOR 
COLECO and VECTREX Games. 



THE YEARS BEST BARGAIN. 

Microgames members get free entry into a 
computerised games exchange list. 

Do battle with the heat-seeking 
missiles as the confrontation 
progresses through six different 
landscapes. 

ATARI 2600 and INTELLI- 
VISION owners will be given 
release date information on 
the piggy back keyboards 
coming soon plus a 
special 15% dis- 
count - you’ll be 
able to get it first at 
the lowest price. 

Annihilate the 
hostile aliens as they 
fearlessly attack your 
laser bases. 

But Hurry: 

This offer can only be made 
whilst stocks last. Don’t delay and 
be sure to get this great deal. 

Escape the asteroids as they 
attack you with enormous 
efficiency from all sides. 



Send to BOMB Readers Offer, c/o Marvel 
Comics Ltd., 23 Redan Place, London W2 4SA. 

I cannot refuse this special BOMB offer. 

Please rush me the following BOMB games 

□ ASSAULT □ GREAT ESCAPE 

□ WALL-DEFENDER □ Z-TACK 

(Please tick) at £19.95 each (incl. V.A.T. and P&P) 

□ (Please tick). 1 Super Joystick Controller at 

£6.95* ( including V.A.T. and P&P) , 

□ ( Please tick). I wish to become a Free Member 
of the Microgames Club * 

I enclose my cheque/postal order fora total of 
£ made payable to ’Bomb Readers Offer.' 



Offer only open whilst stocks last. 



Allow 28 days delivery. *Only available when ordering at least one game 




